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British Celanese Ltd. are in process of developing the new materials from which the streamlined 
rooms of the future will take their form. Luxurious carpets and furnishings from new man- 
made fibres, fittings for streamlined tables, as transparent as crystal or translucent as rubies 
from a new range of plastics ; it is in these fields of creative chemistry that the Celanese research 
department have already achieved their most notable results, and each step forward opens out 


a new vista of further possibilities. 


British Celanese Limited 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1948. 


aS 


THE TRAGEDY OF BEN YEHUDA STREET: A VIEW OF THE BOMB-SHATTERED JEWISH SHOPPING-.CENTRE IN JERUSALEM 
ON FEBRUARY 22, AFTER THE EXPLOSIONS WHICH CLAIMED FIFTY LIVES AND CAUSED EXTENSIVE DAMAGE. 


The most serious bomb outrages in Palestine in the past have been those carried out by 
Jewish organisations against the British and the Arabs, but on February 22 there was a 
series of explosions in Ben Yehuda Street, the principal Jewish shopping street in Jerusalem, 
which shattered buildings and, at the time of writing, is reported to have caused over 
120 Jewish casualties ; 50 dead and about 70 injured. The police and military were quickly 
on the spot and assisted in the rescue work, but rumours began to circulate that the 


explosions were the work of the British and the watching crowd became hostile. As a 
result, British personnel were withdrawn. The explosives were contained in three lorries 
of Army type which, led by an armoured car, drove into Ben Yehuda Street in the early 
hours of the morning. There the lorries were abandoned and shortly after blew up, 
demolishing two small hotels, a bank and a block of flats and badly damaging several other 
buildings. Further photographs appear on page 227. 











I SEE that the Russians, whose love of being in 

the moral right under all circumstances is scarcely 
exceeded by even our own, are now claiming that 
they stood out of the war in 1939 and signed their 
non-aggression pact with Nazi Germany because they 
had evidence of an unholy conspiracy between 
Germany and Britain against themselves and that, 
without such protective action, they would have 
been attacked and destroyed by 
these two ravening imperialistic 
Powers. I may not be represent- 
ing their contention very accur- 
ately, for I am having to take 
it on hearsay from what I hear 
on the wireless and read in our 
attenuated newspapers, but this 
seems to be the rough idea. I 
imagine, too, that there is a 
wealth of written evidence to 
support it: there always is on 
these occasions. But I cannot 
believe that such evidence will 
make much impression on pos- 
terity : that is, if the dissensions 
between the eastern and western 
worlds and the atomic bomb 
leave any posterity to be im- 
pressed one way or the other. 
For the weakness in the Russian 
argument lies in the facts: not 
the facts as presented on tell- 
tale pieces of paper in the 
Kremlin archives, but the facts 
as they were writ large in that 
fatal summer of 1939 on the map 
of Europe and on the lives of 
Europeans. For whatever Russian 
statesmen and historians may 
argue, the fact remains that in 
the autumn of 1939 Great Britain 
declared war on Nazi Germany, 


latter to Britain’s imperial pro- 
perty or interests—these Hitler 
was declaring in every speech, no 
doubt insincerely, his desire to 
respect—but because Hitler had 
attacked Poland. What is more, 
the only country that benefited 
by this quixotic, indeed rash, action on the part 
of Britain, was Soviet Russia. To Poland, to 
Britain's reluctant ally, France, to all the small 
countries of Europe’s western and south-eastern 
littorals, the British action of September 3, 1939 was 
fatal. Indeed; as the summer of 1940 and the terrible 
winter of 1940-1 showed, it was very nearly fatal to 
Britain herself. But it was providential for Russia. 
The Russians themselves in their latest declaration 
as good as admit this: they declare that the two 
years’ breathing-space between 1939 and 1941 enabled 
them to save themselves. No one is better able to 
judge of this than the Russian leaders, But what 
they overlook is that it was not the Nazi-Soviet non- 
aggression pact—the pledged word, that is, of Hitler 
and Ribbentrop—that saved them from a German 
invasion before June 1941, but the temerity of Britain 
in grappling Germany in 1939 and continuing to 
grapple her, against all odds, even after France and 
all Western Europe had fallen, What, in effect, 
Neville Chamberlain's fearless guarantee of Poland's 
and Rumania’s western frontiers achieved was not 
any security for poor Poland or Rumania but a 
breathing-space for Russia. Nothing an _ ill-armed 
Britain could do, as any child looking at the map 
could see, could prevent Poland and Rumania from 
being swallowed up by Germany whenever the latter 
chose to swallow. These countries were far too 
remote geographically for Britain to assist in any 
material way and far too weak, compared with 
Germany, to be able to defend themselves. But by 
engaging Germany from the west Britain effectively 
deterred Hitler from attacking the powerful Soviet 
Union until France and herself had been accounted 
for. For in that remarkably frank work, ‘“ Mein 
Kampf,” Hitler had laid down two firm canons of 
German policy, and no one had studied that work 
more carefully or was more aware of what was in its 
author's mind than the realists of the Kremlin. One 
was that the main German objective of the twentieth 


THE BEGINNING OF A NEW ORDER FOR EIRE: 


When the new Dail met on 
had an interview with the President, Mr. S. T. 


has two portfolios, its leader, 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


century was to be the plains of Russia and the 
Ukraine. The other was that, after the fatal ex- 
perience of 1914-18, Germany’s new leaders would 
not commit her on any account to a war on two 
fronts. What Chamberlain did by his guarantee to 
Poland and Rumania, the countries which barred 
Hitler’s path to Russia, was to place one of these two 
professed principles of Nazi foreign policy in opposition 


MR. DE VALERA’S SUCCESSOR: EIRE’S NEW. PREMIER. 





f ebruary 18 he was defeated in the election for Taoiseach by 75 votes to 70, and Mr. John A. 
Costello, leading member of the Fine Gael party, was elected to the Premiership by 75 votes to 68. Later the same day Mr. 
= Ag BigQhidge nm : va, os oneatet Se names ad oe Cabinet. A. wae ey Fn ry os por 
lolios, the remainder being divi among the other parties in the ition. i New Republican Party (Clann na lachta : sas 

r. Sean MacBride, being Minister for External Affairs. What is more, the British 





MR. JOHN A, COSTELLO, THE NEWLY-ELECTED TAOISEACH, 
OR PREMIER, OF EIRE. 


Leader of a Coalition of parties opposed to Mr. De Valera’s Fianna 


Fail (which has been in power for the last sixteen years), Mr. Costello, 
leading member of Fine Gael (which the late Mr. rave formerly 
led), was born in 1891. He represented Dublin Co, in the Dail 1933-37; 
a Dublin La subsequently. He is a lawyer and was 
Attorney-General in Mr. Cosgrave’s Administration (1926-32) and 
represented the Irish Free State at i ferences in London. 
He was among those who helped to draft the Statute of Westminster. 


to the other. He virtually said to Hitler, who, 
having nearly all the cards, had outmanceuvred him 
at Munich : “ You shall now only pursue your declared 
intention of invading Russia and the Ukraine at the 


MR. JOHN A. COSTELLO (RIGHT) RECEIVING FROM THE 
not because of any threat by the. PRESIDENT (MR. SEAN T. O'KELLY) THE SEAL OF OFFICE AS TAOISEACH, OR PREMIER, THE OFFICE WHICH 
HAS BEEN HELD CONTINUOUSLY BY MR. 


Mr. De Valera has been head of the Irish Government for sixteen years—from 1932 to 1937 as President of the Executive 
Council of the Irish Free State and, from 1937 until his recent defeat, as Taoiseach, or Premier, of Eire. After the recent 
elections the strength of his party (Fianna Fail) in the Dail was ex 


DE VALERA SINCE 1937. 


ied by four by the combined remaining Jon a 


cost of fighting a war on two fronts.” It was a trump 
card—the only one he had in his pathetically weak 
hand—but he played it. - 

Hitler met it by playing a higher. Instead of 
ignoring the challenge, pursuing his intended march 
through Poland and Rumania into White Russia and 
the Ukraine, and defying such assaults as a half- 
armed Britain and France could make in his rear, he 
contented himself for the present 
with swallowing Poland, signed a 
non-aggression pact with Soviet 
Russia to keep her quiet until 
such time as he was free to deal 
with her, and prepared to destroy 
France and Britain before re- 
suming his interrupted eastward 
march. He may, from his own 
point of view, have been wrong 
to make this choice, but in the 
face of Britain’s stubborn threat, 
he made it. He stuck to “ Mein 
Kampf,” refused to wage major 
war simultaneously on two fronts 
and postponed the pursuit of his 
ultimate objective. By doing sc 
he gave Soviet Russia two precious 
vears to complete the modernisa- 
tion and mechanisation of her 
Army. Moreover, had Britain 
yielded when France yielded, or 
had she lost the Battle of Britain, 
caved in to the Blitz or lost 
command of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, Russia’s respite would 
have been shorter-lived. As it 
was, Hitler did not attack her till 
the end of June 1941. The delay, 
as the Russians rightly maintain, 
was fatal to him. But it was not 
due to Hitler’s respect for his 
treaty obligations or to any 
validity in the German-Soviet 
pact, which, as the event proved, 
was not worth the paper it was 
written on. It was simply due to 
the pugnacious obstinacy of the 
British. 


tello 


were so obstinate, so pugnacious, 
and, despite their lack of arms—the result of 
their own past folly —so difficult to beat, that 
in the end, despite his attempts to avoid it, Hitler 
most injudiciously decided to go back on “ Mein 
Kampit{ ”’ and fight a war on two fronts after all. For 
when, in his impatience, he launched his postponed 
attack on Russia in the summer of 1941, the British, 
undefeated, were still fighting on. What is more, 
they were, by then—and thanks to themselves, not 
to Russia, who had done nothing whatever to help 
them—in a very much better position to help the 
Soviet in its enforced struggle against Germany than 
they would have been had Hitler marched eastwards 
in 1939, as, but for their challenge, he would have 
done. For by then the British had not only built 
up a large enough army to be able to hold the Middle 
East and so secure Russia’s Caucasian flank and the 
vital Baku oil wells against a German pincer move- 
ment through Turkey, but their air striking force— 
Bomber Command—was beginning to inflict sub- 
stantial damage on Germany’s war "production. It 
may not have been as yet very great damage, but 
from that time onwards it steadily mounted in weight 
and gravity and by the time of Stalingrad was a 
major factor in the over-all picture of the war. Had 
the Germans in that desperate, heroic Russian autumn 
of 1941 been able to throw into the eastern fight the 
troops Britain was engaging in the African desert and 
holding down in France and, still more, the supplies 
and men she was destroying and engaging in her 
nightly battles over the Ruhr, Berlin and the North 
Sea and Baltic ports, Stalingrad would probably have 
fallen. For Stalingrad, as the Russians admitted 
at the time—and all and never-dying honour to 
them !—-was touch and go. So, let them remember, 
was the Battle of Britain, and the Battle of the 
Atlantic, without which Russia would have borne 
single-handed the full brunt of Germany's attack, 
and without even the aid of Britain's and America’s 
war factories. 
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A JEWISH DISASTER IN THE PALESTINE 
“WAR” OF NATIONALIST TERRORISM. 





WHERE BRITISH ASSISTANCE WAS WITHDRAWN ER HOSTILE DEMONS 
TRATIONS: THE MOUND OF RUBBLE WHICH WAS ON THE ATLANTIC HOTEL. 


FRANTIC MEN AND WOMEN 
DIGGING FOR IMPRISONED 
VICTIMS OF THE BEN 
YEHUDA STREET EX- 
PLOSIONS : THE SCENE 
AMID THE RUINS OF THE 
FIVE-STOREY ATLANTIC 
HOTEL IN JERUSALEM. 


O* our front page 
we publish a photo- 
graph showing the scene 
in Ben Yehuda Street, 
Jerusalem, after the series 
of explosions which caused 
much damage and heavy 
loss of life on February 22. 
In reply to accusations 
that the British were 
responsible for the out- 
rage, the Palestine Govern- 
ment has stated that it 
is ‘ unbelievable’ that 
members of the security 
forces were implicated, but 
that a thorough inquiry 
is in progress. Later in 
the day nine British Service 
men were killed in various 
incidents. Irgun has not 
waited for the result of 
the inquiry, but has called 
for revenge, and asked 
world Jewry to begin an 
economic boycott of the 
British. 


Photographs dy Radio 


(RIGHT.) SHOWING (IN LEFT 
FOREGROUND) THE SPOT 
WHERE THE BOMB-LADEN 
LORRIES EXPLODED: A 
VIEW OF BEN YEHUDA 
STREET. 


SHIFT A BLOCK OF MASONRY AS THE SEARCH FOR 


’ f OV j SON - VICTIMS OF ARAB-JEWISH HATE: ONE OF SEVERAI WILLING HANDS HELP TO 
WHERE OVER FIFTY PERSONS DIED—THE VI J A SCENE IN BEN YENUDA STREET. 


BUILDINGS DESTROYED IN BEN YEHUDA STREET, THE PRINCIPAL JEWISH SHOPPING CENTRE. VICTIMS CONTINUES: 
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WHERE THE DOCTORS’ PLEBISCITE WAS ORGANISED: | . 
THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION BUILDINGS. 


ELDOM can any body have presented such different faces to its opposers and supporters than 
does the British Medical Association, Sydney and Beatrice Webb, referring to it in the Fabian 
report on professional associations, said that ‘‘ A complicated constitution was adopted, including all 
the devices of advanced democracy.” The Minister of Health recently spoke of it as ‘‘ A small body 
of raucous-voiced people alleged to represent the profession.”” The B.M.A. is constituted as follows. 
Each of 208 self-governing constituencies elects one representative with one additional representative 

for each complete 100 members in excess of 50. These members, together with the Council, con- =e 
stitute the Representative Body, which is the governing body of the Association. The Council of 
sixty-seven is the Executive. It attends meetings of the Representative Body to hear and guide, 
[Continued opposite. 
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SHOWING THE MEMORIAL GATES DEDICATED BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY IN 1925 AS A WITH OAK-PANELLED WALLS BEARING NAMES OF OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, FOUND 
MEMORIAL TO THE MEMBERS WHO ‘FELL IN THE 1914-18 WAR: THE COURTYARD OF THE B.M.A. H.Q. THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, WHERE MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF SIXTY-SEVEN, THE E 








THE GREAT HALL, UNIQUE AMONG THE HALLS OF LONDON, WITH ITS HIGH VAULT SUPPO 
CITIES WHERE THE ANNUAL CONFERENCES OF THE ASSOCIATION HAVE BEEN H 











FOUNDED IN WORCESTER IN 1832 BY DR. (LATER SIR CHARLES) HASTINGS: 
THE EXECUTIVE WHICH CARRIES OUT THE POLICY OF THE B.M.A., ARE HELD. 
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OF THE PRESIDENT'S CHAIR. 
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H.Q. OF THE B.M.A., MOST OF WHOSE MEMBERS 
VOTED AGAINST THE HEALTH SERVICE ACT. 


Continued.) 
and not to vote. The plebiscite on the National Health Service Act, whose results were announced 
on February 19, resulted in 38,534 votes against the Act in its present form, and 4479 for it. The 


poll of 82 per cent. is claimed to have given as comprehensive a picture of medical opinion as could 
be devised. Mr. Bevan accused the B.M.A. in the House of Commons on February 9 of mis- 
representation; but every doctor on the register received a summary of the Act and a copy of 
Mr. Bevan's reply to the Negotiating Committee in December 1947. The Council will pass on the 
results of the plebiscite—with whatever comments it chooses to make—to a further meeting of the 
Representative Body to be held on March 17. In the meantime, the Government has stated that on 
July 5 the Act will become law. (Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.’’) 


VIEW OF THE MAIN READING-ROOM OF THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


A 
IN TAVISTOCK SQUARE-——-A FINE BUILDING DESIGNED BY SIR EDWIN LUTYENS. 


AT THEIR H.Q. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GREAT HALL OF THE B.M.A. AT THEIR LONDON HEADQUARTERS, OPENED IN 1925 BY KING GEORGE V. AND QUEEN’ MARY, SHOWING THE BACK 
THIS CHAIR IS CARRIED OUT IN AUSTRALIAN WOOD AND LEATHER AND WAS PRESENTED BY THE AUSTRALIAN BRANCHES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS 
_OF THE WEEK. 


LIEU GENERAL SIR BRIAN HORROCKS. 
Appointed G.OC.-in-C., British Army of the Rhine in 
succession to General Sir Richard McCCreery. He will 
take yp his appointment on April-1. He is fifty-two and 
has been G. Oe. Ww Western Command since 1946. During 
the war his commands included the 9th Armoured 
Division, X11Ith Corps, Xth Sy a5 in Egypt and Africa, 

Corps, Tunis, XXXth Corps i in B. 


an suveMennAANNAARRETERLU ggg tO MMLLDNN ON 
nitty 


AVWeAHU eran nasovynaunnnsannncunnenseeenl™™ 
AURENCE DUNNE. 
To succeed the late Sir Bertrand Watson as chief Metro- 
politan magistrate, has been second magistrate at Bow 
Street rt. He is fifty-four and was called to the Bar 
in 1922 and appointed a magistrate in 1936 after practising 
as a barrister on the Western Circuit. He was trans- 
ferred to Bow be ae in 1942 from Marylebone and 


THE SIGNING 
TRADE PACT: 
(SPEAKING) ; 

RIGHT) AND 


MISS ELSIE BEYER. 
Appointed as the first woman general manager of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on- 
Avon, in succession to Mr, Leonard Crainford. 
At present she is general manager to the Old 
Vic Company and will take up her new post in 
November, when she returns from touring Australia 


and New Zealand with the Old Vic Company. \ 








AIR MARSHAL SIR HUGH rn P. WALMSLEY 
Appointed Deputy Chief of the Air Staff. He is 
forty-nine and was previously A.O.C.-in-C., Air 
Forces in India. During the war he served in 
eye Command, and in 1944-45 was Senior 

iy Staff Officer at Command H.Q. He was made 
R C.1.B. in the New Year's Honours, and was the 

st and last R.A.F. officer to be thus honoured. 
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ERCISING AN ANCIENT PRIVILEGE : 
THE CITY REMEMBRANCER ARRIVING AT THE 
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TWO SHERIFFS OF THE CITY 


PETITION. 


On February 16 two Sheriffs of the City of London, Sir Leslie Boyce (left) and 
Mr. R. Hammett, with the City Remembrancer, Sir Sydney Bowker (centre), 
went to the House of Commons to protest against the proposal to deprive the City 


of separate Parliamentary representation. 


A drawing, by our special artist, Captain 


Bryan de Grineau, showing the Sheriffs at the Bar of the, House of Commons, 


OF THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE 
(LEFT) SIR CLIVE BAILLIEU 
PRESIDENT PERON (CENTRE, 
SENOR MIRANDA (RIGHT). 
The long-delayed Anglo-Argentine trade 
treaty, known as the Andes Agreement, was 
ceremoniously signed at Government House, 
Buenos Aires, on February 12, in the 
presence of President Peron, members of 
the Cabinet and leaders of the armed forces, 
Sefior Miranda, the leading Argentine 
negotiator, Sir Clive Baillieu, the head of 
the British Trade Mission, and Sir Ralph 
Leeper, the British Ambemador, 


C.*IN-C., PORTSMOUTH COMMAND 


SIGNING A CULTURAL 
BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
NORWAY AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE: 
BEVIN 
A cultural convention between the United 
Kingdom and Norway was signed at the 
Foreign Office on February 19 by Mr. Ernest 
re the Foreign Secretary, on behalf of His 

ir Ay Government, and by Hr. Foster- 
voll, the Norwegian Minister of Education, 
on behalf of the Norwegian Government. 
This convention closely resembles those 
which have already been; concluded with 

Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 


oneanennannenten 


MR. F. R. HOYER-MILLAR. 
Appointed as an additional Minister to the Britis 
Embassy in Washington—a new appointment made in 
view of the additional responsibilities in connection with 
the European recovery programme. He is an Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign Office and was 
ignate to Vienna. He is forty-seven and 
eign Service 


A UOUENTANNU ENN AN 


MR. FREDERIC "LAMOND. 
Died on February 21, aged eighty. A famous pianist and 
one of the last of the pupils of Liszt,’and an interpreter 
of Beethoven, to whom he bore a strong physical resem- 
blance. mm in Glasgow, he first appeared in 1885 at 
Berlin and Vienna; made his London début in 1886. 
Since 1939 he had been a professor at the Scottish 

National Academy of Music 


CONVENTION 


AND 
MR 


(RIGHT) AND HR, FOSTERVOLL. 


SIR LAWRENCE CHUBB. 
Died on January 18, seventy-four. First 
Secretary of the National Trust, 1895-96. re- 
tary of the Commons, Spaces, and Footpaths 
Preservation Society from 1896 until his retirement 
last December. General Secretary of yt National 
Playing Fields ae meg va since Tez. He fou 
the Ramblers’ Association in 1905. 


ee 








ADMIRAL SIR ALGERNON WILLIS, 


It was announced "on Mo ety 14 that the King had approved the appointment of 


Admiral Sir Algernon Willis as C.-in 
Lord 


has been C-X. Mediterrances Fleet since 
ommissioner of 


outh 
Fraser. He will a command about the - of of July, | He He is fifty-eight and 
he Lord 


1946. 
the Admiralty and Chiet of of ‘Naval Sescment 


mmand, in succession to Admiral 





“SIR BERTRAND WATSON. 
Died on February 16, aged sixty-nine. Chief Metro- 
Retr magistrate since 194], and previously a 
letropolitan magistrate from 1928 to 1936, when 
his service was broken by ill-health for two years. 

He was reinstated in 1938. Called to the Bar 
in 1919, he practise on the North-Eastern 
1942. 


Circuit, He was created Knight in 
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ARGENTINA’S TASK FORCE; AND CZECH COMMUNIST MOVES IN PRAGUE. 


TYPICAL OF THE .DESTROYERS NOW SERVING IN THE ARGENTINE ANTARCTIC TASK PURCHASED FROM SPAIN IN_ 1927: JUAN DE GARAY (1522 TONS), ONE OF THE 
FORCE: THE BUENOS AIRES CLASS DESTROYER ENTIRE RIOS (1375 TONS). ARGENTINE NAVY'S ELEVEN OCEAN-GOING DESTROYERS. 


VEINTICINCO DE MAYO, A 6800-TON CRUISER, AND AT PRESENT THE FLAGSHIP BUILT IN ITALY AND COMPLETED IN 1929, ALMIRANTE BROWN. THE SISTER-SHIP 
OF THE ARGENTINE TASK FORCE NOW ON MANCEUVRES IN THE ANTARCTIC. OF VEINTICINCO DE MAYO, AND ALSO PRESENT ON CURRENT ANTARCTIC MANCEUVRES. 
Elsewhere in this issue appear an article on the present South American claims to British territory left the Bay of Ushuaia, in Tierra del Fuego, for manctuvres near the South Shetlands and Grahamland. 


in the Antarctic, and photographs of some of the lands involved. On February 18 an Argentine Five admirals accompany the force, and the Argentine Minister of Marine has asserted that this 
task force, consisting of the two cruisers illustrated, six destroyers and various auxiliary vessels, is the first time that five Argentine admirals have taken part in the same manceuvres. 








THE GOVERNMENT CRISIS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A VIEW OF THE OPEN-AIR MEETING IN THE OLD TOWN SQUARE, PRAGUE, AT WHICH THE COMMUNIST PRIME MINISTER, 
MR. GOTTWALD, DESCRIBED THE MINISTERS WHO WISH TO RESIGN AS “REACTIONARIES, INSPIRED AND SUPPORTED BY FOREIGN REACTION.” 
A major Cabinet crisis developed in Czechoslovakia on February 20 when, following the refusal of to Punttent Benen whe sefuad The President informed a Communist delegation 


the Communist Minister of the Interior to elimina all scntomamants t from the police that he would partna ro 4... uy & me and working together, whatever 
force, tweive non-Communist Ministers profiered their calpations tions from the Coalition Government I their volitical Gite x es &s 
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HERE are plenty of critics of British foreign 
policy to-day and some cross-currents 
in their criticism. In the main, however, 
there are two schools, one of which broadly 
supports Mr. Bevin, though it sometimes finds 
him lacking in precision and continuity of 
purpose, the other of which is strongly opposed 
to him. The former is satisfied with the 
manner in which this country’s dealings 
with the United States and Soviet Russia 
are conducted. It considers that the special relations 
which have existed between British and American foreign 
policies and in lesser degree between the military forces 
of the two countries are justified. Admittedly there is a 
leaning towards the United States and a leaning away from 
Russia, but the friendly critics hold that for this state of 
affairs Russia herself is to blame, and that any other course 
than that which is now being pursued would expose the 
nation to great danger. The opponents, to put their case 
briefly, desire to swing us over into the Russian orbit. It 
might be said that there is a third school, which protests 
that we should keep out of either camp, but, though 
it contains earnest and worthy men, its advice is not 
practical, If we suppose a half-century to pass by without 
direct conflict between the United States and the Soviet, 
and the British Commonwealth to survive that period, 
then it might form an entity so strong that it could avoid 
attraction towards one of 
the two giane States. We 
have to think in terms of 
to-day, and to-day it is 
impossible to order our 
political life without 
reference to them and their 
rivalry. 

The friendly critics do 
not display unquestioning 
admiration of the United 
States. They see in that 
great country a degree of 
materialism which makes 
some of them turn with 
relief to poor, shabby France 
and Britain, where they 
find that, amid increasing 
dishonesty and cynicism, an 
astonishing love of culture 
for its own sake survives. 
But they argue that no 
nation in possession of power 
as immense as that of the 
United States has ever made 
less brutal use of it, that 
no nation possessing great 
wealth has ever expended 
it more generously in the 
alleviation of suffering and 
hunger, and that no nation 
with such facilities for 
spreading its opinions has 
ever been more tolerant of 
those of others. I consider 
these contentions to be true 
in the main, and I have 
already supported them 
in these pages. Some 
deviations from this high- 
minded course of action 
have been advocated in the 
United States. There have 
been hints that economic 
aid should depend upon 
the adoption of a system 
of free enterprise by those 
who seek it. But these 
views have shown no signs 
of dominating national 
policy, and they cannot be 
called more prejudiced than 
those of groups in our own 
country which urge that, if 
there should be some form 
of union of Western Europe, 
it should be a union of 
Socialist States. 

The voices from the other 
side proclaim that the United 
States is in effect pursuing 
**atom-bomb foreign policy” 
with regard to Russia and 
heading in the direction of 
an aggressive war against 
that country. American 
interest in Britain and the other nations of Western Europe, 
they say, begins and ends with the project of employing 
them as buffers against the power of the Soviet and 
advanced bases from which to launch attacks upon it. 
They are often prepared to admit that the attitude of 
Russia is far from ideal, but they consider that its 
deficiencies are the effect rather than the cause of the 
attitude of the United States. Russia’s methods of seeking 
security may be condemned, but it is security that she 
is seeking, and nothing else. If this reasoning is correct, 
it follows that the best course of action is to draw further 
away from the United States and draw closer to Russia, 
On the one hand, she will not lead us into war, because 
she does not seek war; on the other, the United States 
will be restrained from attacking Russia if we are the 
friends of the latter. Thus there will be no war, The 
extremists among these critics go on to say that we should 
have nothing to do with the Marshall Plan, because it is 
directed against Russia. The moderates argue that we 
should accept the Marshall Plan, because we shall suffer 
a collapse if we do not, but that we need express no 
gratitude for aid rendered under it, and it need not 
prevent us from seeking an accommodation with Russia 
behind Mr. Marshall’s back. I have recently come across 
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has pleased her withdrawal from Palestine this year. 
her base in Cyprus, and backing friendly Governments in Italy, Greece and Turkey, and endeavouri 
As an alternative to the Mediterranean route, an air “ lifeline’’ has been extend 
Kenya are also being planned in the East African area. 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the pronouncement of a moderate whose case is hardly 
parodied above, and I confess I prefer that of the extremists. 

Admittedly there are difficulties and uncertainties in 
the situation from our point of view. The century is still 
not half-through, but already there have been two gigantic 
world wars, in each of which the United States has remained 


‘uninvolved for a long period during which we have been 


in the thick of it. We were deeply grateful for the aid 
which we received on both occasions, but we see now that 
the First World War marked the beginning of a sharp 
decline in the power and prosperity of our country. The 
Second World War took this process a long stride farther 
and has left us in danger of financial ruin. After each of 
these wars, on the other hand, the United States took 
a bound forward. War did not increase its prosperity, 
because that is not the way of wars, but it enormously 
increased it relatively to that of the other nations of the 
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yes, but not generally ill-tempered, while 
even those who most constantly proclaim 
Britain to be a sharper or a sponger in 
the international field hope to see it find 
a way through its difficulties. No physical 
risk to this country from the United States 
exists, even in the minds of the most bitter 
pro-Russian partisans, and, if there is any 
spiritual risk, it is remote. A risk from 
Russia does exist, and if it is not immediate 
it still cannot be called remote. - 

I should suppose that British foreign policy is, based 
on these considerations, and I have no doubt that the 
appreciations of the heads of the British services are. 
They have to ask themselves where the danger lies and 
then take steps to meet it. They cannot conceive an 
aggressive war being launched against Russia under any 
circumstances, but they must envisage the possibility of 
a defence against Russian aggression being called for, even 
though they may hope and believe that it will not come 
to that. They think not in terms of an offensive, but in 
terms of that form of counter-offensive which is an essential 
part of defence. They seek to dispose their scanty resources 
with that end in view. Those who advocate a reorientation 
of policy, a leaning towards the .Russian side, call upon 
us to consider what it would save us; we could, they 
Say, come away from those regions, such as Greece, where 
we manifestly stand in fear 
of Russian infiltration, and 
thus save man-power and 
cash. If I thought that 
such a policy would lead 
to peace I should agree, 
because in present circum- 
stances there is little one 
would not consent to in 
order to avoid war. To my 
mind, however, the effect 
of such a policy would be 
the opposite. It would, I 
think, rather tend to bring 
the possibility of war closer. 
It does not seem to me 
that Britain and the British 
Commonwealth can hope to 
avoid trouble by bowing 
to the storm. Their chances 
of survival are better if 
they give evidence of being 
prepared to face any storm 
that may arise. 

The relations on which 
we stand at present with 
the United States are not 
created by sentiment, still 
less by perversity, but by the 
needs of self-preservation. 
Were the tensions to ease, 
we should doubtless revert 
to a more autonomous 
policy. Were we certain we 
could avoid being involved 
in a world war, if another 
should break out—but that 
is a consideration scarcel: 
worth discussing, so certain 
does it appear that either 
a world war must be avoided 
altogether or that we must 
resign ourselves to being 
involved in it. It is thus 
mere common sense that 
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created, while Burma has become an independent State. 


world. We do not desire to go through that experience 
a third time. The prospect of providing bases for an 
American attack on Russia, and of taking the blows which 
come to advanced bases, has nothing tempting about it. 
If, then, the doctrine of the objectors, which I have described 
above, were sound, there would be something to be said, 
considerations of morality being left out of account, for, 
so to speak, putting our weight on our left foot instead 
of, as heretofore in foreign politics, on our right. 
Unfortunately, we might as well commit national 
suicide, because we should be putting ourselves at the 
mercy of a State which would—there can no longer be any 
doubt about the matter—either insist that we conformed 
to its own pattern, and that which it is setting up in its 
helot nations of Eastern Europe, or destroy us and our 
way of life. Evidence has accumulated that the hostility 
of the Soviet Government towards Britain is even sharper 
than that directed against the United States. Where we 
are concerned there is an element of scorn, because Russia— 
or her Government—believes that we are living on a 
reputation which is, in fact, dead and done with, whereas 
in the case of the United States there is an element of 
unwilling respect. There is no such hostility towards this 
country on the part of the United States. Exasperation, 





“so LET US KEEP OUR DEFENCES MANNED, OUR OUTLYING PIQUET WELL ADVANCED AND OUR INLYING ALERT '’—A MAP 
SHOWING THREE OF THE AREAS WHICH THE PRESENT TREND OF EVENTS HAS 


In his article on this page Captain Falls discusses the subject uppermost in everybody's mind, the possibilities of avoiding a vhird gigantic world 
rticularly stresses the importance of Britain’s réle in the task of preserving peace. 
have taken place within the British Empire since the end of the war. In the Middle East Britain has withdrawn from 
In order to retain as much influence as possible in this vital area, Britain is st 
to avoid a rupture with the Ara 
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MADE VITALLY IMPORTANT TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Our map illustrates some of the altered relation- 


In the Far Eastern area the Dominions of India, 


positions for defence broadly 
in accord with those of the 
United States, and especially 
in the Mediterranean, the 
area in which we have at 
present most interests in 
common, The argument that 
in so doing we are putting 
ourselves in a situation of 
ignominious subordination 
to American power seems to 
me absurd. I know enough 
of these matters to be able 
to say with confidence that 
the United States has not 
sought to dictate to us in 
peacetime strategy. The 
United States must be the 
senior partner in ‘any such 
effort to maintain world 
peace because of her power and resources, but there has 
been no tendency on the American side to exploit that 
position In order to reduce us to the status of a satellite. 
Once again, this is not the way to bring on war, but a 
possible means of avoiding it. 

The ills of the period between the rise of the Nazis in 
Germany and the outbreak of the Second World War 
proceeded from British weakness and lack of self-confidence 
rather than from any other cause. As a nation, we put 
our head in the sand—or under the bed-clothes. I do not 
say that war would have been staved off had we taken 
another course, but at least there would have been a better 
chance of preserving peace. Military efforts are unwelcome 
so soon after the conclusion of a costly and exhausting 
war and in a period of economic emergency, but if we cease 
to make them we may find ourselves in a situation still 
more unhappy than in the years preceding the last war. 
So let us keep our defences manned, our outlying piquet 
well advanced and our inlying alert. Let us discuss these 
matters candidly with those we hold to be our friends, 
whether they are greater or smaller nations than we are. 
I can guarantee no more than anyone else that this policy 
will bring peace, but history and reason alike proclaim it 
to be the soundest. 
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THE REBEL BOMBARDMENT OF SALONIKA: 
A COMMUNIST EXPLOIT IN GREECE WHICH 
CAUSED THREE BRITISH CASUALTIES. 


\ WHERE GREEK REBEL ARTILLERY KILLED ONE BRITIS 
TWO OTHERS: THE SHELL-PIERCED NISSEN HUT WHICH HAD BEEN SERVING AS A 


BRITISH GUARDROOM. 


A BRITISH ARMY C 

AS THE COFFIN CONTAINING THE BODY OF THE BRITISH t 

SOLDIER KILLED BY GREEK REBEL GUNFIRE IS LOWERED 
INTO THE GRAVE IN A GREEK MILITARY CEMETE 
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AFTER THE REBEL SHELLING OF SALONIKA, THE REBEL” FORCES WERE HEAVILY 
DEFEATED AND LORRY-LOADS OF CAPTURED ARMS (ABOVE, LEFT) AND MANY 
CAPTIVES, INCLUDING WOMEN GUERILLAS (ABOVE, RIGHT) WERE BROUGHT INTO 
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F GREEK REBELS, HEADED BY TWO WOMEN GUERILLAS, CAPTURED IN THE BATTLE 
{| WHICH FOLLOWED THE SHELLING OF SALONIKA, BEING MARCHED THROUGH THE 
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THEIR HEADS NEWLY-SHAVED: SOME OF THE REBELS CAPTURED BY GREEK 
REGULARS AFTER THE SALONIKA SH NG. 
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Early in the morning of February 10 Greek Communist bands shelled Salonika, 
the second city of Greece. About twenty rounds were fired, and it was later 
stated officially that the gun used was a 75-mm. German Skoda mountain-piece. 
One shell struck a Nissen hut used as a guardroom by British troops of a brigade 
stationed in the city. One British soldier was killed and two wounded. Three 
Greek civilians were killed and nine wounded. Another shell broke the windows 


' 


and cut the telephone wires of the hotel at which the United Nations delegates 
were staying. Greek Government troops later located the rebels, and in a two- 
days battle near Langaza, east of the city, killed or captured about 300 out of an 
estimated total of 350. It is believed that the rebels had been moving from the 
mountains to the north of the city towards the Chalcidice Peninsula and decided 
to indulge in this spectacular bombardment of Salonika on the way. 
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INSECT ALIENS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
CROLEPIA ASSECTELLA is a small moth whose larva or caterpillar feeds 
on the bulbs of leeks and onions. On the Continent, where it has a wide distribution, 
it causes very serious damage. Its recent introduction into this country serves to 
focus attention on the vitally important work done by entomologists in keeping a 
watchful eye on the spread of insects beyond their normal range. 

In its native habitat an insect tends to be kept at a uniform level by predators, parasites 
and numerous other factors which form the pattern of its environment. A temporary 
lack of balance in these controlling facfors can produce a condition in which an insect will 
multiply to such an alarming extent that it becomes an item of news, A good example of 
this was provided by the Antler moth in the early summer of 1947. Its caterpillars appeared 
in enormous numbers in certain parts of the West of England. They were even said to be 
encircling a town. An outbreak of this kind, however, occurring within the natural territory 
of the species, is seasonal and rarely of consequence. How different a state of affairs when 
an insect is transported by some means or other beyond the confines of its home, and 
suddenly finds itself in surroundings where the conditions favouring its development far 
outweigh those which normally keep it in check! No better case could be found to 
illustrate this than the history of the Gipsy moth (Lymantria dispar) in North America. 

This moth occurs in the forests of Europe, but is never common enough to be considered 
a pest. About the middle of the last century, however, it was accidentally introduced into 
the United States. The new environment suited it admirably, and furthermore the 
numerous species of parasitic wasps which controlled ifs numbers in Europe were absent. 
It multiplied at a prodigious rate and soon spread rapidly over many of the eastern States. 

Before long the Gipsy moth had become a pest of national importance and millions of 
dollars were being spent in efforts to destroy it. The interest of its American career lies 
not only in its depredations, serious though they have been, but also in the vivid example 
the moth furnishes of how an insect can reach a dangerous level of abundance when 
introduced into another and unusually favourable environment. 

Fortunately, Great Britain-has never had an insect visitation comparaule in its effects 
with the devastation caused 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. : 
SING a certain latitude, one might say that all the novels this week are crime novels. 
“The Moot Point,’’ by Peter de Polnay (Hutchinson ; gs. 6d.), is indeed a crime 
novel with all the trimmings, and atmosphere to boot. ‘‘ You know,” observes one inmate 
of the Red House, Private Hotel, Unlicensed, “‘ this is a terrible house. The other day 
the proprietress was murdered. She left a deaf and dumb daughter ; then there ’s a Spanish 
or Portuguese man here who plays the piano all the time and is now leaving for a nunnery 
or something. A ghastly house.” 

This literal and fair statement comes from Mrs. More, the widow of a C.I.D. super- 
intendent. And Mrs. More, divided between creature comforts and the ghost of her daughter 
Peggy, is just as unexhilarating as the ill-fated Mrs. Hughes, as Mr. Josey, who used to play 
in cinema orchestras, as the plump, kindly Mr. Haxton, stranded by the wreck of his married 
life, as the skinny Mr. Ribble, with his .vain pursuit of fat barmaids. A depressing little 
community. The Haileys, with their drunken, ghoulish impudence and good spirits, are ideally 
situated as the “ help.”” And beauty, Eileen, drifts in and out, her hair tied with a white 
ribbon, or sits for hours and hours in her mother’s room, a book on her lap. Mrs. Hughes is 
known as a devoted mother. Great sums have been spent on teaching Eileen to read and 
write ; and she can read, says Mrs. Hughes, any book—but she is not good at lip-reading, and 
has forgotten the sign language, and everyone upsets her but her mother. So please keep off. 

The arrival of John Denton makes a bit of a stir. The Dentons used to be the great 
family hereabouts, and John is the last of them ; also he is young, good-looking and well- 
bred. But he is only anothér of the defeated, an unsuccessful crook. When he was a boy 
his brothers were drowned, and old Mr. Denton, who had liked him least, went mad and 
would have no more to do with him. He was supposed to be the drowned one. He has 
been drowned ever since, and sinking gently into the underworld. 

And so Mrs. Hughes is stabbed to death in the garden, and Mr. Benson, exuberant and 
huge, comes from Scotland Yard, and would like to pick up John right:away. For they are 
old acquaintances ; but though John has been up to something, it was not that. Meanwhile, 
defeated and resigned, he sees the lost Eileen as a comrade. They love each other, very 
simply ; John has even a dream 








by the Gipsy moth in North fF 
America, And yet it is a 
curious coincidence that an 
insect whose activities in a 
small part of England are just 
now exciting a good deal of 
interest happens to be an im- 
portation from the U.S.A. It 
belongs to a group of plant- 
sucking insects popularly called 
Leaf-Hoppers, and is known to 
entomologists as Graphocephala 
coccinea Forster. Although 
barely three-eighths of an inch 
in length, it is quite a gaily- 
coloured little creature, having 
a yellow head and bluish-green 
forewings, each adorned with 
two scarlet stripes. 
Graphocephala coccinea was 
noticed first of all in Surrey 
round about the year 1932, | 
but not until 1935 were \ 
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tion to the British Museum of ut Meee we! 
Natural History. By this time Not 
it had already begun to spread, \ 
covering an _ ever - widening x 
circle, until now it has reached “ag 

as far north as Buckingham- ie 
shire and in the south is 
approaching the Hants-Sussex 
border, 
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A North American Leat-hopper in Britain. Graphocephale coccinea (Forst)| rc 


of happiness. But it is only 
a dream, and though another 
kind of happiness, a fairy-tale 
change of luck is even then ap- 
proaching, he cannot wait for it. 
Mr. de Polnay’s work is 
always remarkable. He is a 
satirist, with an eye for the 
drab, freakish and repellent in 
the human scene, and a turn for 
drama never more effectively 
used than in the break-up of 
the Red House. But heé is 
much more than merely clever. 
The spirit of this book is 
pathos, hopeless and _irresis- 
tible: a deep and pathetic irony. 
“Sleep, My Pretty One,’’ 
by Margaret Ferguson (Cassell ; 
tos, 6d.), is fiction in every 
sense—the kind of book which 
owes one a happy ending, 
because it is so clearly ‘“‘ made 
‘ up.” Here the web is lavishly 
oe romantic. Dallas and Bethany 
> a Calldicott are two late-Victorian, 

fee et motherless little girls growing 
up in a Cumberland rectory— 
Dallas, plain and stubborn, with 
coarse black hair and yellow- 
green eyes; Bethany, timid, 
ae exquisite.and fragile. Bethany 

gg oR was dropped as an infant, and 
$ if not “ queer,”’ needs to be pro- 
tected from life ; and Dallas has 
assumed the task very young. 
What frightens her most is a 
revelation of the child’s sexual 
It is no use talking 
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over fifty different plants, in 
this country it seems to have 
been found so far almost 
only on rhododendrons, In its 
Surrey haunts it may some- 
times be flushed up from a 
bush in countless numbers, 
but although it occurs so 
abundantly and feeds on the 
sap of the rhododendrons, it 
cannot be said to do them any great harm. The possibility exists, of course, that the 
punctures made by the insect’s proboscis may become a door through which injurious 
organisms, such as fungi and bacteria, may enter. 

In Graphocephala coccinea we have an excellent opportunity of observing a species 
actually extending its distribution. Its rate of dispersal can be measured and many other 
aspects of its biology can be studied. Will it widen its choice of food plants? Will it keep 
up the crazy pace of its increase, or will some unpredictable factor suddenly become operative 
and blot it out as swiftly as it came ? 

During the war years, when the preservation-of food supplies was everybody's concern, the 
distribution of potentially or actually harmful insects naturally acquired a special importance. 
It is still easy to remember how interest in the subject sharpened rapidly when it became 
known that the notorious Colorado or Potato beetle had infiltrated into the British Isles. 

Although the beetle, whose home is in the southern parts of the United States, is now 
widespread in Europe and gives cause for much anxiety, it seems so far to have had but 
little success in Great Britain. It is mostly odd specimens that have been found, and there 
is every probability that they were brought over here in ships and aeroplanes. The few 
small outbreaks that occurred in 1945 in Kent and Sussex were promptly dealt with. 

The biology of the Colorado beetle comes in, of course, for a good deal of investigation. 
It is comforting that recent research carried out in the South of France seems to indicate 
that the climate of Great Britain may not suit the beetle’s requirements to the extent of 
its ever becoming a really serious pest with us, 

Climate forms a very important part of an insect’s environment. Its effects can 
very well be studied in relation to the migrations of insects which each year reach the shores 
of Southern England from the Continent. Why these insects, mostly moths and butterflies, 
leave their place of origin to undertake a long and hazardous journey still remains largely 
an unsolved problem, Certain it is that species which come to us in this way stand little 
chance of becoming permanent residents. They may arrive early enough to breed during 
the summer months, but in the long run our fickle climate is too much for them. Strange 
as it seems, that familiar and almost well-beloved butterfly—the handsome Red Admiral— 
rarely survives an English winter ; each summer's crop of butterflies is derived from fresh 
migrant stock from the Continent. 

Altogether it is probable that the distribution of insects conforms to more rigid laws than 
is commonly believed. The successful colonisation of a species in a new locality depends on 
circumstances which rarely turn up in the right combination in nature.—Gi.sert Nixon. 


Graphocephala coccinea Forst., a leaf-ho 
insect, was first noticed in Surrey in 1 


ILLUSTRATING HOW AN INSECT INTRODUCED FROM ABROAD MAY COLONISE A NEW LOCALITY: -A MAP SHOWING THE 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE NORTH-AMERICAN LEAF-HOPPER GRAPHOCEPHALA COCCINEA IN THE SOUTH-EASTERN COUNIIES OF 

BRITAIN, TO WHICH IT HAS SPREAD FROM SURREY; AND ILLUSTRATIONS (INSET) OF THE INSECT AT REST (LEFT) 
AND WITH WINGS OUTSPREAD (RIGHT). 

, accidentally introduced from North America and distantly related to our native cuckoo-spit 

, and has since spread north to Buckinghamshire and south to the Hants-Sussex border. In 

its native haunts it feeds on a wide variety of plants, but in this, its country of adoption, it is found almost By = en! on rhododen- 


drons, A description of this and other insect invaders of Britain appears on this page in “‘ The World 
Inset photograph by Maurice G. Sawyers. 





to Bethany, she would never 
understand; someone must 
watch over her. 

Yet when, they first grow 
up, it seems she may escape 
into happy marriage. A blue- 
eyed country neighbour falls 
deep in love with her ; as Piers’s 
wife she will be safe, perhaps 
even normal. But Piers is killed; and Dallas has to resume her guard. On their father’s 
death they go to Twickenham, to an American aunt, and begin to move in society. It is 
a disastrous change. For Bethany next adores a bold, bad young man, who uses her in- 
fatuation to blackmail Dallas into accepting him. (The ugly little girl, of course, has turned 
out a beauty.) After that,nothing can go right. Bethany succumbs to another villain ; 
Dallas tries to screen her, but the wicked husband guesses, and, being now in love with 
someone else, extorts a divorce in the blackest circumstances as the price of his silence. 
Then—the climax of misfortune—Bethany resolves to do something for her sister. This 
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is where we touch the crime novel ; but a happy ending is supplied by main force, and quite © 


right too. A flowery book—and a dramatic story, on its level. 

“With Murder in Mind,’' by Elizabeth Ferrars (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), though a return to 
crime proper, is also very much of a return to real life. Also it has a new and clever formula. 
The heroine, Andrea, tells the whole story to a psychiatrist. She has been married to a 
murderer for six weeks,and though, or because, she loves him, it is getting her down ; perhaps 
confession will help to clear her mind. Dr. Fromhold thinks it well may. 

So she tells him all about Joe, and Joe’s obsession with his father—an abominable old 
man—and his condition of nervous strain. All the Stones had this father-complex. Joe 
was living with the only sister, an invalid, who had run away to-him—another strain, 
though he was fond of her. Indeed, the only thing that seemed to cheer him up, to cheer 
them all up, was a joke about parricide ; Joe, a biochemist, had an ingenious scheme for 
poisoning their father’s spare pipe. It would be safe enough, he argued. And it was. 
And when Andrea has finished, Dr. Fromhold solves her problem with the greatest of ease. 
But as for what really happened in Devon, on that night of storm—well, it is a question of 
probability. The part he had to drag out of her was the part I did not believe ; but the 
Stones are far more vital than most “ suspects,” while the method, refreshing in its novelty, 
avoids all the clutter of police-work. 

Of course,‘ The Paper Bag,’’ by John Rhode (Bles ; 8s. 6d.), is sheer police and orthodoxy ; 
it is, however, much livelier than one has grown to expect. Perhaps because the crimes are 
multiple. The burglary of a chemist’s shop ; an architect who drank himself to death ; a 
rich young man who died of food poisoning—all these widely-separated incidents lead into 
the main trail, the trail of a sinister black market. Jimmy Waghorn had always thought 
there were too many of those police messages about missing drugs. Of course, he needs a 
hint or two from Dr. Priestley, but I am glad to say the veteran of Westbourne Terrace does 
not loom large. It is a rich, substantial, workmanlike story. K. Jonn. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE WADING-BIRD WHOSE RETURN TO EAST ANGLIA AFTER 125 YEARS 
HAS BEEN REPORTED RECENTLY: AN AVOCET APPROACHING ITS NEST. 
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AN AVOCET APPROACHING ITS NEST TO TAKE OVER DUTIES FROM .ITS MATE. THESE 
BIRDS WERE EXTERMINATED IN THIS COUNTRY CHIEFLY BY RAIDS ON THEIR EGGS. 
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AN AVOCET TURNING ITS EGGS, WHICH RESEMBLE THOSE OF AN OYSTER-CATCHER. 
IT NESTS IN SAND AND GRASSLAND NEAR THE COAST. 


The news of the return of the Avocet to this country after an absence of 125 years 
is even more thrilling, especially to the people of East Anglia, than the return of 
the Bittern (about 1911), after some sixty years as a non-breeder. The photographs 
on this page were taken by Dr. lan M. Thomson in Holland, where the bird is known 
as the “ Kluit,” from its call-note. The Avocet, a most attractive bird, is easily 
recognisable from its distinctive plumage, and its return will excite the interest of all 
bird-watchers and photographers, for this bird was driven from our shores over a 
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BACK IN BAST ANGLIA AFTER 125 YEARS: 
THE AVOCET; AN ATTRACTIVE WADING:BIRD. 
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SETTLED COMFORTABLY ON ITS EGGS: THE AVOCET, WHICH IS A LONG-LEGGED, 
BLACK-AND-WHITE WADING-BIRD WITH A LONG UPWARD-CURVING BILL. 
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SHOWING THE CHARACTERISTIC PLUMAGE OF THE AVOCET-—-THE BLACK UPPER 
SURFACE OF THE HEAD AND NECK AND THE WHITE INNERMOST SECONDARIES. 


century ago by raids on its eggs for marketing, and it is said that at Salthouse, 
Norfolk, its last breeding-ground in England, people used to make puddings of its 
eggs. The location of the small colony of Avocets, which have now apparently 
returned to breed in Norfolk once again, is being kept secret by the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds. The importance of leaving these birds alone, and 
of not disturbing their nests, cannot be too strongly stressed if the Avocet is to 
increase in numbers and the tragedy of its extermination is not to be repeated. 
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THE “‘ LOCAL’S"’ LEGACY TO POST- 
WAR LONDON: EMPTY 
AND A SIGNBOARD ON THE SITE 
**CZAR'S HEAD.” 


OF THE 


_ 


A HOARDING ON THE SITE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
NOW TRANSFERRED TO TEMPORARY PREMISES. 


WHERE BUSINESS MEN ONCE PLAYED DOMINOES AND NOW AN 
UNTIDY CORNER BEARING THE REMAINS OF AN AIR-RAID SHELTER. 


= 


A GRIM VISTA OF BOMBED HISTORIC CHURCHES AND RUINED BUILDINGS VIEWED FROM LONDON 


BOXES 


= 20 


em, 


SS 


WHERE LIFE GOES ON AMID THE RUINS: 


Continued.) 

thousands of incen- 
diaries. Sixteen 
Wren churches were 
destroyed, and of 
the thirty-four Com- 
pany Halls standing 
in 1939 only three 
were undamaged. 
Visitors passing 
through the City on 
a bus may notice 
some bomb damage, 
but most of the scars 
are hidden and can 
only be seen from 
the side streets, 
through the lanes 
and alleys and courts. 
Many an undamaged 
fagade reveals little 
of the ruin that lies 
behind it. But 
London has tidied up 
the damage and with 


-her traditional 


courage with which 
she overcomes dis- 
aster, is now planning 
the new City which 
will arise from the 
ashes of the old. 


¥ 


‘““TIME, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE!” A “‘NO ENTRY” ROAD SIGN 


LENDS EMPHASIS TO THE 


“ 


DRY " CONDITION OF THE “ GEORGE IY.” 


A COLONY OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES COVERING A DESOLATE SPACE 


AMIDST WAR-SCARRED BUILDINGS IN THE HEART OF LONDON, 


WALL, 


A STREET WHICH FOLLOWS THE COURSE OF THE OLD ROMAN WALL. 


TO-DAY SIGNBOARDS INDICATE THE SITES OF ONCE-FAMILIAR BUILDINGS. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON EXERCISES A UNIQUE, ANCIENT AND RARELY-USED PRIVILEGE: THE SHER 


One of the results of the praposals in the Representation of the People Bill was to embody the City’s protests at the proposal to end the City's separate repre 

the exercise on February 17 of the City of London's unique privilege—by virtue sentation. Immediately after the House had assembled and before it had filled 

of ancient bonds of triendship between the City and the Commons—of appearing up, the Serjeant-at-Arms, Brigadier Sir Charles Howard, announced the Sheriffs 

in the person of its Sheriffs, at the Bar of the House to present a petition. This and, taking the Mace, walked down the Chamber to a door beyond the Bar. He 

privilege, last exercised in 1926, but of very ancient standing, was in this case used returned with the Sheriffs, Sir Leslie Boyce and Mr. R. C. Hammett, in their | 
DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN D 
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SHERIFFS STANDING AT THE BAR OF 


< 


and 


Hammett. 


to r.) Captain 


and Mr. 
in a dark suit), 


the City Remembrancer ; 
. Mr. Strachey and Mr. Key 
are (il. 


Morrison, Mr. Chuter Ede 


right) can be seen Mr. Isaacs (full face, 
On the Opposition Front Bench, on the Speaker's left, 


and (1. to r.) Sir Leslie Boyce ; 
Crookshank, Mr. R. V. Grimston, Sir D. Maxwell Fyfe and Mr. Ralph Asshecon. 


then successively, on his left, Mr. 


On the Front Bench ( 


Mace ; 


Beyond the white line 
which represents the Bar of the House, can be seen the Serjeant-at-Arms with the 


The petition was taken to the Table by one of the clerks 
IN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WHO WAS PRESENT IN THE House. 


assistant, and on the request of Mr. Ralph Assheton, the Member for the City, was 


in legal robes. 


fur-trimmed robes of red and accompanied by the City Remembrancer, Sir Leslie 


there read. This is the moment our artist has drawn. 


Bowker 
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SEEK TO PLUCK A HAIR FROM 
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Sea 


REPORTED TO BE THE CHIEF DESTINATION OF AN 
ANTARCTIC WATERS ON FEBRUARY 18: THE 


> 


WHERE THE PRESIDENT OF CHILE OFFICIALLY INAUGURATED A MILITARY POST ON FEBRUARY 17: A VIEW 
OF SNOW-COVERED GREENWICH ISLAND, ONE OF THE SOUTH SHETLAND GROUP, NOW CLAIMED BY CHILE. 
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| 
reached the point where naval vessels of both Powers have entered territorial waters show .. . that nothing is to be gained by recourse to tactics other than those 


without permission and bases have been established on British soil, have created a approved by the United Nations Organisation. The sooner their case is taken to 
political sensation and necessitated the dispatch of the cruiser H.M.S. Nigeria to | the proper tribunal, the better for the relations between three traditionally friendly 
‘ show the flag " in the area of the Falkland Islands Dependencies. In an article on nations. . . ."' On February 18 a task force of the Argentine Navy sailed from 
page 242 Mr. E. W. H. Christie writes on the history of the Dependencies and the | Ushuaia Bay, Tierra del Fuego, for manceuvres in the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
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YM | THE LION’S FALKLAND ISLANDS DEPENDENCIES. 
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NATURAL HARBOUR FORMED BY THE VOLCANIC CRATER OF DECEPTION ISLAND—BRITISH TERRITORIAL WATERS 


DESOLATE SHORES OF DECEPTION ISLAND. ON WHOSE SHORES AN ARGENTINE PARTY HAVE ENCAMPED, CLOSE TO THE BRITISH BASE. 
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WHERE A METEOROLOGICAL STATION HAS NOW BEEN BUILT AND IS BEING OCCUPIED BY A BRITISH PARTY: A VIEW OF SNOW-COVERED, CLOUD-CAPPED MOUNT WILLIAM 
AT PORT LOCKROY; SHOWING THE FORBIDDING NATURE OF THE TERRAIN AND ITS PENGUIN INHARITANTS. } 


President Pinto. Referring to Mr. Marshall's recent statement in Washington that 
the Chilean and Argentine dispute with Britain is not covered by the Pan-American 
treaty of mutual help which was signed last year, the Chilean Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs has stated that the third article of the treaty stipulated that 
“an attack against one American State is an attack against all American countries,” 
and indicated that Chile would maintain that interpretation. 


area, and the commander of the squadron is reported to have declared that the chief 
destination of the fleet was Deception Island. The squadron is believed to comprise 
the 6800-ton cruisers Veinticinco De Mayo and Almirante Brown ; six destroyers, and 
auxiliary vessels. On the same day the President of Chile inaugurated a military 
base on Graham Land, which the Chileans have renamed Tierra de O'Higgins, 
and on February 19 was reported to be homeward bound in the naval transport 
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N February 16 
Mr. Hector 
McNeil announced in 
the House of Com- 
mons that, in view of 
persistent incursions 
by Argentine and 
Chilean naval units 
and the setting up 
of military posts in 
British territory, 
H.M.S. Nigeria had 
been sent to “‘ show the 
flag’’ in the area known 
as the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies. 

The Dependencies, 
which were annexed to 
the Crown by Letters 
Patent of July 21, 1908, 
and redefined on March 28, 1917, comprise that part of the 
Antarctic Continent between Longitudes 40° and 80° West 
and include besides Graham Land and the islands adjacent 
to it, the South Shetland, South Orkney, South Georgia and 
South Sandwich groups of Islands. For convenience the 
area may be divided into three main groups: the Antarctic 
land mass to the south, which consists of a desolate plateau 
covered with ice and more or less unexplored; Graham 
Land and the South Shetlands, which are barren, rocky 
and unapproachable from 
the sea in winter, and 





THE GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS: 
MR. MILES CLIFFORD, C.M.G., WHO 
ARRIVED Af DECEPTION ISLAND IN 
H.M.S. Snipe ON FEBRUARY 4. , 
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BRITISH FOR FORTY YEARS AND NOW 


IN DISPUTE: 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS DEPENDENCIES. 
By E. W.'H. CHRISTIE, Late Secretary, H.M. Embassy, 


Buenos Aires. 


therefore settled down to administer the territories in the 
usual manner. Between 1907 and 1931 annual visits of 
inspection were paid by Colonial Office officials and naval 
vessels, and a British Magistrate was resident at the shore 
whaling station on Deception Island throughout each 
season controlling the whaling industry in the interests of 
conservation. A comprehensive survey of the coastline 
was completed and the area was systematically explored 
and mapped by scientific expeditions ; in the period 1931 
to 1939 annual visits were made by ships of the Discovery 
Committee. Whaling was supervised and a land lease at 
Deception Island was issued to a company wishing to 
establish a shore whaling station. Whaling licences were 
applied for by, and granted to, Argentine, British, Chilean 
and Norwegian whaling companies. During this period 
the only apparent challenge to British authority occurred 
when the Argentine meteorological station in the South 
Orkneys failed to take out a wireless licence for their radio 


came to a stop as 
also, shortly after- 
wards, did whaling. 
The whaling station 
on Deception Island, 
which had been aban- 
doned in 1931 when 
the period of pelagic 
whaling started, was 
destroyed as of pos- 
sible use to enemy 
commerce raiders. In 
1942 the Argentine 
Naval transport 
Primero de Mayo made 
the first of a series of 
what then became 
annual visits to the 
area. By 1943, these 
incursions, which 
included the destruction of all British emblems, could no 
longer be ignored, particularly in view of the rather dubious 
policy of neutrality pursued by the Argentine Government of 
the time, and in consequence the British Government deter- 
mined to renew the occupation of the Dependencies. The 
improvement in the naval situation made it possible to 
provide suitable men and ships and an expedition, known for 
security reasons as ‘‘ Operation Tabarin”’ and directed by 
the Admiralty, established the first two permanent posts in 
the Depeudencies. With 

the end of the war, security 





THE PRESIDENT OF CHILE, WHO ARRIVED 

ON FEBRUARY I7 AT THE CHILEAN 

BASE ON GREENWICH ISLAND IN THE 

NAVAL TRANSPORT President Pinto: 
SR. GONZALEZ VIDELA. 





which are in process of 


restrictions were lifted and 





being mapped; and the 4 
three groups of islands to 
the north-west of Graham 
Land, which are rocky 
but free of ice during 
most of the year. From 
1935 to 1937 and since 
1944 British expeditions 
have wintered on Graham 
Land and permanent 
posts equipped as met- 
eorological stations have 
now been built and are tad 
being occupied at Port 
Lockroy (Base A), Hope 
Bay (Base D), Stonington 
Island (Base E) and the 
Argentine Islands (Base F). 
All these are on or | ---+-.___ 
near Graham Land. In 
addition there is a base 
at Deception Island in 
the South Shetlands 
(Base B) which, with its 
superb volcanic harbour, 
has been described as the 
natural capital of the 
Dependencies. A_ per- 
manent British meteoro- 
logical station has also 
been established at 
Signy Island (Base H) 
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the force came under the 
Colonial Office, being 
renamed The Falkland 
Islands Dependencies Sur- 
vey, otherwise known as 
FIDS. The story of FIDS 
is one of unremitting hard 
work and veryreal achieve- 
ment in the fields ofsurvey, 
scientific exploration and 
meteorology. Work of this 
kind, which after all is why 
expeditions go to Antarc- 
tica, has little news value 
unless something goes 
wrong and members of the 
expedition get lost. This is 
one of the reasons why so 
little is known about the 
work which has been per- 





BASES IN THE FALKLAND IS. 
DEPENDENCIES 


formed by the Survey. 
Thanks to adequate pre- 
paration and training and 
careful planning no 
disasters have occurred in 
Graham Land, while an 
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WEDDELL 
enormous amount of 
SEA t bd a 7 — valuable work has been 
‘ completed, about which, 
were it not for the political 
—oorees EY ere eee ae nee a ne complications, the British 





public would have heard 

















in the South Orkneys, 
while South Georgia 
has a resident magistrate 
and staff. 

The economic resources 
of Graham Land, and 
for that matter the 
Antarctic Continent as a 
whole, have so far proved to be disappointing. 

* What minerals have been discovered have not 
been in sufficient quantities to justify the 
enormous expense of transporting them to the 
commercial markets of the world. There has, 
needless to say, been no trace of the radioactive 
minerals on the existence of which the world’s press 
has spent so much time speculating. However, 
to quote Dr. Roberts of the Scott Polar Research 
Institute at Cambridge, “in a continent of 
approximately six million square miles .. . it 
would indeed be surprising if a sufficient search 
did not disclose mineral resources.” 

The Antarctic seas, on the other hand, and 
particularly those accessible from South Georgia, 
have the greatest economic value to the world in 
general and to this country in particular in the 
production of whale and seal oil. The reserve of 
edible sea fish, while its potentialities are known, 
has never been exploited commercially. 

The Antarctic Continent, since the days of 
Captain Cook, has been visited and explored by 
numerous British scientific expeditions. The history 
of the Falkland Islands Dependencies as a British 
Possession may, however, be arbitrarily taken to 
have begun with the Scottish National Expedition 
under Dr, Bruce, which explored and named much 
of the area in the years 1901-04. On leaving the 
South Orkneys in 1903 Dr. Bruce arranged through 
the British Legation in Buenos Aires to transfer the 
meteorological observatory which he had established 
in the Island to the Argentines and, in doing so, unwittingly 
laid the foundation for an Argentine claim to almost the 
whole of the Dependencies to be made forty-three years 
later. A British observer remained for one year to train 
the Argentines, and in 1904 left them in sole possession. 
In 1908 Letters Patent were issued and published defining 
the area of the Dependencies, declaring them to be under 
British sovereignty and placing them under the Governor 
of the Falkland Islands for administrative purposes. 

In 1917 the area was more precisely defined in further 
Letters Patent, since it appeared that the original definition 
of the area might be misinterpreted as including a claim 
to part of the South American maisiland belonging to Chile 
and Argentina, On neither occasion was any protest 
lodged with the Foreign Office, and the Colonial Office 


THE AREA WHERE ARGENTINA AND CHILE HAVE CHALLENGED BRITISH SOVEREIGNTY : 
DEPENDENCIES, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE BASES ESTABLISHED BY BRITISH, 
In an article on this page Mr. E. W. H. Christie provides the answers to a number of questions which are bei 

Dependencies are in the news. The challenge to British sovereignty in this area by Argentina and Chile is one whic 
history of the area and a description of the events which have led to the present situation are of especial interest. On February 16 Mr. Hector McNeil, 
Minister of State, said : “ It should not be supposed that we shall overlook the challenge to our authority. Steps are being taken to ensure that the Governor 
of the Falkland Islands receives the support he needs.”” It was also stated on February 16 that H.M.S. Nigeria had sailed from Simonstown for Antarctic waters. 


FOR ANTARCTIC WATERS, 


8000 TONS, 





STATED ON FEBRUARY 16 TO HAVE SAILED FROM SIMONSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, 


transmitter and got into trouble with the Postmaster at 
Port Stanley in consequence. 

The situation in 1939, therefore, was that Great Britain 
had been in uninterrupted occupation of the Falkland 
Islands themselves for a little over one hundred years, 
and had been effectively administering the Dependencies 
for thirty-one. Argentina had been protesting regularly 
for fifty years and at intervals before that date against 
what she considered the illegal British occupation of the 
Falkland Islands, but had given no apparent sign that she 
objected to the British claim to any of the Dependencies 
except the South Orkney Islands. On the outbreak of 
war, however, the men and vessels employed in the 
Dependencies were needed elsewhere and, on their withdrawal 
from all except South Georgia, survey work and official visits 


A MAP OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 
SOUTH AMERICAN AND AMERICAN PARTIES. 
asked now that the Falkland Islands 


POSSIBLY TO STRENGTHEN BRITISH REPRESENTATION 
IN THE FALKLAND ISLANDS DEPENDENCIES: H.M.S. NIGERIA, A CRUISER OF 
LAUNCHED IN 1939 AND ARMED WITH 6-IN. GUNS. 


nothing. 

Expeditions from three 
other countries are at 
present in the Depend- 
encies. A privately organ- 
ised American scientific 
expedition under Com- 
mander Finn Ronne is 
sharing a small site on Stonington Island with one 
of the British parties. Both teams are co-operating 
closely in exploration and scientific work. The United 
States Government has announced that although it 
does not recognise any territorial claims in the 
Antarctic, the United States does not make any of 
its own. A Chilean expedition is established on 
British territory at Discovery Bay in Greenwich 
Island, one of the South Shetlands (March 6, 1947), 
and a Chilean decree of the year 1940 lays claim 
to a sector of the Antarctic overlapping British 
territory and, incidentally, also overlapping the area 
claimed by Argentina. The Argentine Government 
has established two bases, one on Gamma Island 
in the Melchior Archipelago (March 31, 1947), and 
the other near the British site on Deception Island. 
The Argentine claim to a large extent of territory 
in the Antarctic, while dating from 1942, was only 
made public in 1947 when a map of the “ Argentine 
Sector of the Antarctic” was published showing 
all but a very small part of the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies as Argentine territory. Great Britain, 
after protesting formally to both countries and 
receiving unsatisfactory replies, suggested that the 
dispute should be placed before the International 
Court of Justice to decide the legal title to the area. 
Both countries rejected this solution, while Argentina 
proposed to call an International Conference, a 
solution which Great Britain was bound to refuse. 
An International Conference of interested Powers, 
by its very nature, would involve treatment of the 
whole problem as a political rather than a legal issue. 

At the time of writing the President of Chile, Sr. Gonzalez 
Videla, is reported to be visiting Chilean military posts in 
the Antarctic. General Peron, the President of Argentina, 
with the forthcoming electoral campaigns in mind, is 
doubtless preparing to strengthen his political position 
within Argentina by appealing for national unity in the 
face of British “ aggression.” 

The presence of H.M.S. Nigeria will show both leaders 
that nothing is to be gained by recourse to tactics other 
than those approved of by the United Nations Organisation. 
The sooner their case is taken to the proper tribunal, the 
better for the relations between three traditionally friendly 
nations who have nothing to gain and everything to lose 
by entering into territorial disputes. 


cannot be ignored and, therefore, the 
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THE ENGLISH STORY IN STONE: 
HISTORIC AND INTERESTING BUILDINGS. 
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\y 
THE NEWLY DISCOVERED GOTHIC 
WINDOW OF MILTON 
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CHANTRY, 


GRAVESEND, LOOKING OUT FROM 
THE UPPER FLOOR AND AS SEEN 


FROM THE EXTERIOR. 


THE BUILD- 


ING DATES FROM THE THIRTEENTH 
OR FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘Y 





SHOWING ITS THREE-SIDED DESIGN: THE WELLINGTON MONU- 
MENT, ON THE BLACKDOWN HILLS, SOMERSET. THE SPIRAL 
STAIRCASE IT CONTAINS IS NOW TOO DANGER 
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SCHEDULED FOR REPAIR: THE GASZB8O IN BERKELEY SQUARE, ATTRIBUTED 
TO WILLIAM KENT, ALTHOUGH THE CANOPY MAY BE OF LATER DATE. 
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Facets of English history, taste and way of life are indicated by the interesting and not, 
perhaps, familiar buildings illustrated on this page. A previously unknown Gothic 
window has recently been discovered at Milton Chantry, Gravesend, an ancient 
building in the charge of the Ministry of Works. The Wellington Monument was 
erected on the highest point of the Blackdown hills by the people of Somersetshire 
in acknowledgment of the compliment which the Iron Duke paid to the town of 
Wellington by taking his title from it. The tower has never been adorned with the 
bronze equestrian statue with which it was planned to crown it. The graceful gazebo 
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AGAINST A STORMY SKY: THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT, SOMERSET. IT WAS 
ORIGINALLY DESIGNED TO CARRY AN EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF THE DUKE. 
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PURCHASED LAST DECEMBER BY THE DIRECTORS OF A HOLIDAY CAMP, AND NOW 
THE SUBJECT OF A PRESERVATION ORDER: HISTORIC BORWICK HALL, CARNFORTH. 


cy 


or summer-house in Berkeley Square, which fell into disrepair during the war, is to be 
repaired by Westminster City Council. The Georgian Group, who pressed for action, 
will supervise the work in an honorary capacity. Borwick Castle, Carnforth, a large 
Elizabethan mansion, formerly the seat of the Bindloss family, has been the subject 
of a preservation order by Lunesdale Rural District Council. It was built round a 
fifteenth-century peel-tower at two different periods. The north wing was added in 
1550; the front west of the peel later. The gatehouse bears the date 1650, and 
the stabling for pack-horses dates from the late sixteenth century. 
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THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST HITLER FROM THE INSIDE. 
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“THE VON HASSELL DIARIES, 1938-1944"* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


6 bes diaries of Ulrich von Hassell (the last entry and a retired General, known to be disaffected. But 
in which was made on July 13, 1944, seven perhaps publicity was a form of concealment. Perhaps 
days before the bomb injured Hitler and fifteen the Generals, who knew what was in the wind, though 
before the diarist’s arrest) would, at any time have never willing to commit themselves, lest plots might 
got him shot, had they been discovered. But the fail, were willing to keep quiet because they might 
police never found them even when they searched succeed, and never betrayed those who approached 
his house: he and his wife had hidden them. That them. Perhaps the authorities were giving the 
last entry was a depressed one, ‘‘ The heaviest day- plotters enough rope to hang themselves and felt quite 
light raid yet on Munich. A number of barracks, an able to cope with them in an emergency. 
orphanage, several kindergartens, et cetera, were hit, Certainly some of them were not impressive, 
with heartbreaking losses. This looks like an answer notably the woolly and garrulous Goerdeler, ex-Mayor 
to the ‘Robot’ bombs. Hitler is supposed to have of Leipzig, who was ultimately executed “ after pro- 
been in Munich day before yesterday. No mail, no longed tortures.’”” Even Hassell himself, for all his 
papers, no telephone.”” Less than two months later intelligence and knowledge, does not strike one as a 
he wrote a brave letter to his wife, a few hours before man of action, or an organiser of revolt. The con- 
he was hanged : “ Thirty years ago to-day I received spirators seem definitely to have lacked. a leader: it 
. is significant 
that when the 
bomb was ulti- 
mately thrown 
it was thrown 
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by Count 

Stauffenberg, 

an exasperated 

soldier whom 

Hassell didn’t ULRICH VON HASSELL, THE AUTHOR OF THE DIARIES 

even meet until REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BEFORE 

1944, and THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 

symbolical Ulrich von Hasselt who was born in Hanover in 1881, studied languages 

that the bomb in England and Switzerland ia tion for his Fm raed ns career. 
: . a the 1914-18 war, he in China and Italy. He was wounded 

did not kill he Marne and invalided after two years’ service. Returning to the 


: p eady Service, he served in various European countries 
Hitler. At was Agebouader tn ema to 1000, han bis bitter oppediien to the 
times one feels Anti-Comintern Pact cost him his post. From that time forward he 

secret i 


: : was one of the leaders of the opposition to Hitler, and 
one is meeting the conspirators in the many plots which culminated in the bom 
not determined attempt of July 20, 1944, for his complicity in which Von Hassell was 
ssnegeraners he two port: Ulrich gate = woduced from the book 
raits ich von are reproduc 
but depressed z The Von Ha Diaries” by Courtesy of the publisher, Hamish 
grumblers with Hamilton. 


little in com- 

mon except a organisation ready to cope with the Nazi machine 
desire to get or secure united action on the part of the Army 
rid of Hitler Commanders. That bomb was a shot in the dark 
and the Nazis. and, in Hitler’s absence, Himmler might have taken 
One wonders over and the Generals might, without Hitler’s 
whether, even interference, have run the war more prudently. 
had Hitler That is all speculation. In any event, the chief 
been killed by interest of this book does not lie in its records of 
the bomb, plots, but in the fact that it contains the diary of a 
there would high-minded German behind the lines of the Nazi 
have been any war. Hassell was a religious man and a cultivated 




















inthe July, 20 ‘dds ven Manat ene ampsted for his comolistey 
~~ = attempt on Hitler's life life. He = tthe Moabit 


led People 
exemplary behaviour during the trial and concluded the account 
with the words : “ He was truly a noble man, but too noble for this 
world.” The sentence of - was carried out two hours after 
t was read. 


the French bullet which I still carry about with me. 
To-day also the People’s Court pronounced its sen- 
tence and if it is carried out, as I imagine it will be, 
thus comes to an end the supreme happiness which, 
thanks to you, I have known. It was certainly too 
precious to last! At this moment I am filled with 
the deepest gratitude towards you and towards God. 
You are at my side and you give me peace and 
strength. . . . God bless you and Germany.” 

I suppose that they must have been prepared for 
this parting for a long time. Any day during the 
war years a knock might have come at the door or 
a hand been clapped on a shoulder, and the Hassells 
could not have been surprised. The astonishing 
thing is that he wasn’t arrested before he was. There 
was he, a professional diplomat who had been Am- 
bassador at Rome and had resigned his post in 1937 
because he was convinced that Hitler was heading 
for war. He was ceaselessly travelling around Ger- 
many, discussing chances of success with his fellow- 
plotters, and sounding the military leaders as to their 
willingness to revolt, dethrone Hitler and make peace, 
provided the Allies would give reasonable terms. He 
and several others must surely have been marked 
men, and they made no attempt to conceal their 
meetings, conspiring over lunch at such places as the 
Adlon. I must confess that were I conspiring against 
Mr. Attlee I should not allow myself to be seen con- 
stantly lunching at the Ritz or the Savoy with a 
mixed bag of known antagonists such as (say) 
Mr. Churchill, Sir Oswald —. Mr. shrms Pollitt, 


* “The Von Hassell Diaries, 1938-1944": The Story of the 
Forces Against Hitler Inside Germany 4s Recorded by Ambassador 
Ulrich von Hassell, a Leader of the Movement. Two Portraits. 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 15s.) 





THE ANTI-NAZI CONSPIRATORS’ CANDIDATE FOR A RESTORED 

MONARCHY IN GERMANY, IF THE PLOT AGAINST HITLER SHOULD 

HAVE SUCCEEDED: A 1936 PORTRAIT OF PRINCE LOUIS FERDINAND 
OF PRUSSIA, THE SECOND SON OF THE EX-CROWN PRINCE. 


In 1941 Von a Mosel discussed with an American business man (referred to by the 
ym of “ Staliforth "’) what t Roosevaits policy was with regard Ye Germany 


* In the course of the conversation | asked abou’ America 

nS. Louis Ferdinand would Ce deunstet by be thai 
t Soe 

the Prince for some wotked ins Detrolt auto factory in the years 


man, with a great love of music; he was a Christian 
and high-minded ; and he was a good and fair judge 
of character, as his sketches (e.g. of Dr. Schacht) will 
testify. He was, moreover, a “‘ good European ” 
(I can’t be sure that I am right in thinking that it 
was Goethe who invented that phrase) and was aware 
of the threat to all our past which was looming from 
the East and which these internecine wars of ours 
were bringing nearer. 

To minds like his, progress appears only possible 
by steady accumulation within a settled framework, 
not by throwing everything into the melting-pot. 
He had seen one war shake Central Europe 
badly, and knew that another might ruin it; and 
he was aware of the affinity between the Nazis 
and the Communists, in their attitudes towards 
religion, towards his-class, and towards all that he 
regarded as civilisation. He travelled much during 
the war, being conveniently employed as repre-— 
sentative of an organisation for economic study ; 
he met a great variety of people, including the 
harassed Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, and his observa- 
tions everywhere are acute and illuminating. Can 
there be no men of his sort and stature left in Ger- 
many whose advice might be taken as to that recon- 
struction of Germany about which we still seem to 
be at sixes and sevens ? Had Hassell been alive it 
is possible that he might have advised a junction of 
Bavaria and Austria. It is fairly certain that he 
would have been in favour of a restored monarchy 
or monarchies, and the candidate he would have 
favoured would have been Prince Louis Ferdinand. 
It is an odd thing that nobody ever seems to think 
monarchical restorations a possible alleviation of our 
troubles. The long peace of the nineteenth century 
seems to have been forgotten, and the turmoils which 
have everywhere succeeded depositions. Some people 
would doubtless say that a return to monarchy would 
be “ putting back the hands of the clock.” But 
history teems with such operations. Aristotle long 
ago noted the endless rotations of monarchy, oli- 
garchy and democracy—though “ democracy "’ to the 
ancient Greeks did not connote universal, or even 
manhood, suffrage. 
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PICTURES FROM THE WORLD'S SCRAP- BOOK: 
EVENTS AND OCCASIONS OF THE WEEK. 


wate io 
AFTER THE COUNT OF THE VOTES: THE BALLOT PAPERS IN THE B.M.A. DOCTORS’ 
PLEBISCITE ON THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE ACT BEING DESTROYED. 


On 228-229 we publish photographs of the London headquarters of the B.M.A., the body which 


SHOWING THE GUTTED, ROOFLESS REAR OF THE THEATRE IN THE FOREGROUND: 
THE SCENE OF THE FIRE AT BRISTOL WHICH BURNT OUT THE BRISTOL HIPPODROME, 


The stage and rear part of Bristol’s largest theatre, the Hippodrome, were burned out on February 16, pages 
but.fortunately the conflagration began about an hour before the afternoon performance was due organised the plebiscite on the National Health Service Act. After the count the ballot papers wore 
to start. An adjoining garage, wine vaults and warehouse were also damaged. destroyed, under supervision of a representative of the accountants, at a London waste paper de 


WHERE FORTUNATE VISITORS WERE ABLE TO ORDER BRITISH CARS—IN SOME 
CASES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: THE BRUSSELS MOTOR SHOW. 
The restricted Briton may well envy the inhabitants of Belgium, for at the recent Brussels Motor Show 


visitors could order cars—in some cases for immediate delivery. British models the Standard 
Vanguard and the new Riley were both admired and the Jaguar, which reduced prices by one-fifth. 


THE SUBJECT OF A PUBLIC INQUIRY: NO POLO GROUND, HURLINGHAM, ONCE THE FUNERAL OF P.C. N. EDGAR, WHO WAS KILLED ON FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 

THE SCENE OF BRILLIANT MATCHES, NOW COVERED WITH ALLOTMENTS. WHEN ON DUTY: THE COFFIN FOLLOWED BY MOURNERS. 
The three-day public inquiry by Mr. E. Fitzgibbon, an inspector of the Ministry of Town and Coun County Sesutery. the Conmintongr snd Gapety, Comatetgnes of Type pnt spy pelies 
Planning into the L. proposal grou ie ee Horil - eh I officers attended funeral of Edgar on February 19, at St. Marylebone Cemetery. 
: I. - und " They wich Y Mo. ! ground as P.C. Edgar was shot at tees | on an pi & EF. died shortly afterwards. A man 


The Ly iE loss cand ie bo ad atone flats. 
public sports ground for the young people of Fulham 
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THE SAVAGE AND SUDDEN ONSLAUGHT 
AND SOUTHERN ENGLAND DURING 
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WINTER STRIKES LONDON LATE: A MOUNTED GUARD OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY MOVING y% 
OVER SNOW-COVERED HORSE GUARDS PARADE, WITH ADMIRALTY BUILDINGS TO THE RIGHT. * 
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DEEP SNOW IN THE “GARDEN OF ENGLAND”: A SCENE AT BREDHURST, KENT, 
WHERE A BURIED CAR IS BEING DUG OUT OF A WINDSCREEN-HIGH DRIFT OF SNOW 
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FEBRUARY’S FIRST SNOW: A ROAD IN THORNTON HEATH, NEAR CROYDON, WITH TREES 
AND HEDGES LADEN WITH SNOW, FALLEN DURING THE FIRST DAY OF THE COLD SNAP. 


HI 


HHI 
SNOW-COVERED BRANCHES MIMICKING THE JAPANESE CHERRY 
THE STILL SCENE OF SNOW AND ICE NEAR BROMLEY, KENT. 
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/ UNDER THE SHADOW OF TOWER BRIDGE: A YEOMAN WARDER PATROLS BESIDE THE SNOW-COVERED CANNON OF THE TOWER. WHERE THE STORM STRUCK. HARDEST AN A.A. SCOUT 
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After a winter which had, so far, been exceptionally mild, temperatures throughout was as low as 9 degrees. A cold east wind brought snow and heavy falls affected 
the major part of Britain dropped with dramatic suddenness on February 19, and on forty-three counties, only the gouth-west of England and Wales and the extreme 
that and the following day equalled and, in some places, exceeded the worst of the north and west of Scotland being unaffected. More snow fell on Saturday, February 21, 
previous winter's cold spell. On the night of the 19th, the air temperature at and the wind formed deep drifts in many places. Kent, Surrey and Sussex were the 
Hampstead was 20 degrees, and at Dalwhinnie, Inverness-shire, the ground temperature counties worst affected ; some roads were blocked and villages on the North Downs 
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OF WINTER: SNOW SCENES IN LONDON 
FEBRUARY’S FREEZING STORMS. 
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ad THOSE TO WHOM .SNOW IS A SOURCE OF SHEER DELIGHT: BOYS AND GIRLS DRAGGING ‘ 
rd THEIR TOBOGGANS UP SNOW-COVERED SLOPES AT NORTHFLEET, NEAR GRAVESEND, IN KENT. ‘\ 
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IN A KENT DISTRICT WHERE BULLDOZERS WERE USED TO CLEAR ROADS: A VAN-DRIVER ;'\ 
\ DIGGING HIS VAN OUT OF A DRIFT AT ADDINGTON, WHERE FALLS AVERAGED A FOOT DEEP. 
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') LIKE AN ILLUSTRATION TO A VICTORIAN NOVEL: A STRANGELY EVOCATIVE LANDSCAPE. 
i CAPTURED BY THE CAMERA IN THE LITTLE KENT VILLAGE OF KESTON, NEAR BROMLEY, 
we 































































RY: )\ A SURREY LANDSCAPE OF FAIRY-TALE QUALITY : SHIRLEY MILL, 4. WFLL- ys 
LNT a i KNOWN LANDMARK ON THE SHIRLEY HILLS, NEAR CROYDON, ws 
*- ¥ 
e 
i] 
= 
ASSISTING DRIVERS ON THE LONDON-MAIDSTONE ROAD. ¢ SUNDAY MORNING AT TOWER PIER, WITH MOORED RIVER CRAFT, THICKLY ENCRUSTED WITH SNOW, ON THE DARK WATER, ¢ 
saci ditiesmanilalanaasitiiiajiltaae inilaariiniieitiaeinhintetieneriemipiiinnmtaminpemaiiiin ae a , 7 4 
were cut off. In the Straits of Dover visibility was reduced to a few hundred yards, | about ten higher than the previous day, and the dislocation to traffic throughout the 
and about fifty vessels were stormbound around the Nore lightship in the Thames | country began to diminish as snow-ploughs cleared many roads. Northern Scotland 
Estuary. There were a few cancellations of air services, but in the main, air trangport | was unaffected, and on the Saturday Cape Wrath enjoyed a temperature of 
was unaffected. Many trains ran late in the south-east. On Sunday, the 22nd, | 46 degrees, the Western Hebrides 45 degrees on Sunday. Fruit-growers in the Vale 





however, a slow thaw began, and the afternoon temperature in London was 33 degrees, | of Evesham have welcomed the cold weather as providing a check to premature growth 
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UNIQUE 15TH-CENTURY CASSONI FROM §T 
THE MORELLI-NERLI MARRIAGE CHESTS, § E 


Padiheice 


‘THE SCHOOLMASTER OF FALERII BEFORE MARCUS FURIUS CAMILLUS”: 


“CAIUS MUCIUS SLAYING THE SECRETARY IN MISTAKE FOR PORSENNA,” - 
AND BURNING HIS OWN HAND: FROM THE Sphallicra oF THE NERLI Cassone. A A ‘a a gies £7 4 vy ? 
, +f 


“ BRUDENCE”: FROM -ONE OF THE SIDE PANELS “M, FURIUS CAMILLUS DEFEATS THE GAULS": THE FRONT PANEL OF THE MORELLI CASSONE. THESE UNIQUE CASSONI, 
OF THE NERLI cassone. DA FIRENZE, CAL'ED UTILE DA FAENZA. THE SUBJECTS DEPICTED ON THE FRONT PANELS 
‘ ns ; N our issue dated February 14 
ANT TT Hees a ST TTTTTItTe we emg mp . stettion of 
pe eee eee te ee TS Dk Ligh Del Bok Bok bok Lae doe heh site ; pictures from the collection of the | 
gh TSS TESTES : late Lord Lee of Fareham, a mag- 

i nificent bequest to London Univer- 
sity for the use of the Courtauld 
Institute of Art. On these pages 
we give photographs of two unique 
Italian fifteenth-century cassoné, or 
marriage chests, also included in 
the bequest. They were painted 
in 1472 for the marriage in Florence 
of two noble Italians, Donna Vaggia 
di Tanai di Francesco di Nerli and 
Lorenzo di Matteo di Morelli, called 
Il Grande (the Great), and their ; 
exceptional importance lies in the 
fact that they are complete with 
their spalliere, or high backs. Until 
their appearance, no other example 
was known of a cassone with its 
Spalliera, although references to 
this part of marriage chests are to 
be found in early inventories. The 
fine quality of the carving of the 
scrolls in which the coats of arms 
of the two families are inserted 
shows the hand of a leading Floren- 
tine carver, and there is no repe- 
tition in the detail of the motifs. 
The interior of the lids imitates 
brocade in stencilled and freehand 
tempera. The panels are the work 


ee te oe Ee Rees tte Donte cemeningyy : of Biagio d'Antonio da Firenze, 
Ch a? «Gp EO a < ; % tt a called Utile da Faenza. The side DETAIL OF THE DESIGN REPRESENTING 
panels of the Nerli cassone bear THE SPALIZERE, OR BACKS, 

representations of the virtues 


tes % 
yy VOY voy yarn “A ‘Ta to we Prudence and Temperance, and those of the Morelli are adorned with 
— figures of Justice and Fortitude, while the scenes on the front and the 
spalliere panels depict episodes in Roman history. The story of Mucius 


i Scaevola represented on the spalliera panel of the Nerli cassone is as 
he o 





follows. Caius Mucius, a brave Roman youth, entered the Etruscan 
camp in order to kill King Porsenna, but in mistake slew his secretary. 
When seized by the Etruscans, he boldly declared that the Roman youths 
were banded together to kill Porsenna, and, refusing to divulge their 
plans, was condemned to be burnt. To indicate his scorn of bodily pain, 
PAINTED IN 1472 FOR THE MARRIAGE OF DONNA VAGGIA DI TANAI DI FRANCESCO DI NERLI TO LORENZO Ke held his hand in the flame burning on an altar, an action which 
DI MATTEO DI MORELLI: THE NERLI CASSONZ LID RAISED, WITH ONLY THE TOP Gf THE SPALLIERA VISIBLE. roused such admiration that the Etruscans freed him. He was afterwards 
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THE LORD LEE OF FAREHAM BEQUEST : 
EACH COMPLETE WITH ITS BACK PANEL. 
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“ HORATIUS COCLES KEEPING THE BRIDGE,’”” AND SWIMMING 
THE TIBER: FROM THE SPALLIERA OF THE MORELLI CASSONE. 


E ONLY EXAMPLES KNOWN COMPLETE WITH THE SPALLIERE, OR BACKS, WERE PAINTED BY BIAGIv D’ANTONIO “JUSTICE”: FROM ONE OF THE SIDE PANELS 
IND ON THE SPALLIERE ARE EPISODES FROM ROMAN HISTORY, AS RECORDED BY LIVY. OF THE MORELLI C4SSONE. 


known as Mucius Scaevola (left- 
handed), to recall the loss of his 
right hand under heroic circum- 
stances. The episode depicted on 
the front panel of the Nerli cassone 
is that of the treacherous school- 
master of Falerii. During the siege 
of his town by the Romans under 
Marcus Furius Camillus, the patri- 
cian soldier and statesman, the 
schoolmaster brought a party of 
the children under his care to the 
enemy headquarters, saying that 
by handing them over to the 
Ronfans. he had insured the sur- 
render of Falerii, The Romans, 
disgusted by this display of 
cowardly guile, showed generosity 
and justice by punishing the school- 
master and, declaring that they 
bore “no weapons against those 
tender years which find mercy even 
in the storming of a city,” liberated 
the children and sent them back 
to Falerii, driving before them the 
schoolmaster, stripped and with his 
hands bound behind his back. This 
demonstration of nobility so im- 
pressed the Faliscans that they 
surrendered to Roman rule. The 
Morelli cassone bears on the front 
panel a representation of how 
Marcus Furius Camillus defeated 
the Gauls. The besieged Romans 
ROCADE DRAPED TO FRAME THE PANELS DECORATING were so reduced by hunger that 
DF THE NERLI-MORELLI C4SSONI. they decided to ransom themselves 
4 for gold. During the weighing-out 
of the amount of treasure, they noticed that the Gauls were using false weights. 
They protested, and an insolent Gaul flung his sword on to the scales. This infuriated 
the Romans, and roused their fighting spirit once more. They repudiated the pusil- 
lanimous contract, attacked and routed the Gauls, and then fought a second engagement, 
in which they were also victorious. The spalliera of the Morelli cassone is decorated with 
a lively representation of a universally well-known classic story, the tale of how Horatius 
Cocles kept the bridge against the Etruscan host and swam fully-armed across the Tiber, 
familiar to all the world through Macaulay's “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” The cassonié 
preserve their original gilding, locks and keys, and, for their importance and high quality 
and their unique state of completeneds, are generally considered to rank as the finest PAINTED IN 1472 FOR THE MARRIAGE OF DONNA VAGGIA DI TANAI DI FRANCESCO DI NERLI 
known examples of fifteenth-century Florentine cassoni. TO LORENZO DI MATTEO DI MORELLI: THE MORELLI CASSONE, SHOWING THE SPALLIERA. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 
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MAINLY DOCUMENTARY. 


HE very remarkable film called ‘‘ The Olympiad Festival of the Nations ’—made by 
Leni Riefensthal at the Berlin Olympic Games in 1936—has had a singular history 
so far as this country is concerned. The original print of the English version of this film 
was held at the German Embassy, and passed into the hands of the Ministry of Information 
when the Embassy broke up at the beginning of World War II. Copies have since been 
made for the War Office, for use in connection with physical training in the Army. The 
original positive print is now in the hands of the Government Cinematograph Adviser. 
Copyright in the film is controlled by the Patents Office until the Peace Treaty with Germany 
is signed. Through the courtesy of the War Office and the Army Kinema Corporation, the 
complete film was recently shown in two sittings—it lasts nearly four hours—to the Press. 
Similar private showings have been given for the British Olympic Association. 

This film is, in the first place, an expert piece of photography of sustained brilliance. 
The telescope-lens over and over again gives us the sensation that we are running with 
the runners, or jumping with the jumpers. The slow-motion camera over and over again 
emphasises the bird-like beauty of great athletes—and especially of great divers—in action. 
Let me put my hand on my not-predominantly-sport-loving heart and declare that I would 
rather have the privilege of seeing this amazing film all over again than receive a season 
ticket for the forthcoming British Olympic Games. Why so? Because this strikingly 
slick camera-work lets you see far more of what is going on than a fixed station with a pair 
of binoculars or a telescope possibly could. And then it is all so dramatic, so immeasurably 
more dramatic than the real thing observed at an enforced distance! The expressions 
on the faces, for example, of the young men 
who are out to win the All-Round Athlete’s 
prize could hardly be observed or noticed 
even with a telescope. But this film reveals 
them in close-up—grim, strained and unsmiling, 
determination in every line and in each taut 
ligament, 

I have heard a quite footling objection to 
this film—the objection that it gives a frequent 
close-up of Hitler or Goering. enjoying the 
spectacle. To my mind the dramatic irony is 
immense—so strong, indeed, as to be one of 
many good reasons why the film, or a slightly 
truncated version of it, should be made public. 
Runners of all the nations—especially English, 
U.S.A., Japanese, Chinese, German, and 
Italian—in sporting competition to make a 
Fuehrer’s holiday seem (to this mind, at least) 
to provide gorgeous entertainment value. And 
the light of subsequent events enhances that 
value, surely, instead of minimising it ? In any 
case, the public should be given a chance of 
deciding. Commentators explain all the 
events in English, and one does not have to 
know the difference between a Pentathlon and 
a Decathlon to recognise that ‘ The Olympiad 
Festival of the Nations’ is in the topmost 
rank of cinema art and, pictorially, an 
achievement of great beauty. The music, 
composed by Herbert Windt, is appropriately 
virile and Brahmsian. And one way and 
another—and especially with the film shortage 
in mind—I am more than surprised, I'm amaZed 
(as George Robey used to say) that no cinema 
manager has to date even asked if he can try this 
magnificent feast of health, grace and prowess on his 
dope-ridden, glamour-dizzy public. 

To see another documentary I travelled to a big 
cinema “in the south suburbs at the Elephant” 
(where Sebastian, in ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ had his 
lodging, foreseeing the Walworth Road !), and there 
I had to stand in a gallery alongside some 400 people 
who had all paid 3s. 6d. to see “ Brighton Rock” 
and were meanwhile whetting their appetite for 
that sticky rapture by gazing (with a good deal of 
obvious pleasure) at ‘‘ Scrap Book for 1922.” This 
extremely clever, engaging, amusing, and moving 
retrospect was made last year by Peter Baylis, a 
young script-writer and producer who should at 
once be given the job of making a scrap-book film 
for every subsequent year. That done, he might 
turn back to 1921 and work backwards to the 
year when news-reels first were made. The year 1922 
was chosen primarily for the reason that it is “a 
quarter of a century ago.’’ And how old—even if 
one is still quite young—that phrase makes one feel ! 

This film’s declared object—as its commentator, 
John Snagge, tells us—is “‘ to inform the young and 
remind the not-so-young "’ of those far-off days when 
peace came dropping slow. It is all nostalgic to a 
degree, yet the pace of the narration and the well- 
contrasted variety of the incidents keep it exhilara- 
ting. What corresponded to our “ spiv” in those 
days wore hideously wide trousers called Oxford 
bags. Io wear a beard was to be saluted as 
“ beaver."”” Radio had hardly advanced beyond 
the “crystal set’’ phase. The murder cases in 
the news included those of Bywaters and Mrs. Thompson, 
Dr. Armstrong (a vintage year !). 

There are present theatrical peeps at the late Lady Tree acting away nineteen to the 
dozen in the revue called ‘“‘ Mayfair and Montmartre,” and at the late Billy Merson 
playing the fool endearingly in a “ smash hit " of the day called ‘‘ Whirled Into Happiness.” 
There is a glimpse of Sir James Barrie preparing to give his famous address on ‘ Courage ” 
at St. Andrews, and the dear old smiling enchantress by his side is Ellen Terry, who was 
not to be created Dame for another three years. Sir Ernest Shackleton died in the 
Antarctic wastes, where they buried him. There was trouble in Ireland, in the Balkans, 
and in India. And there is finally a halcyon shot of the Prime Minister of England fishing 
for trout in a little Welsh river. 

A master of the modern documentary, Paul Rotha, gives us, in a film called with bitter 
irony ‘* The World is Rich,” a harrowing picture of world sufferings and world famine since 
the last war. This film would, I think, be even more effective than it is if Mr. Rotha used 
a considerably reduced staff of commentators. Too many voices (and especially too many 
women’s voices) break the argumentative flow and tend too insistently to remind us that 
“ this is, after all, a synthesis, a documentary " (which is about the last thing a documentary 
ought to do). It has, in short, that self-consciousness which tends to defeat its own object. 
But the film, nevertheless, has great power and cogency. If the Olympiad film reminds 
me of Walt Whitman, this one may be said to remind me even more of a truly great 
artist in a quite different sphere—the Spaniard who was christened Francisco Goya y 
Lucientes. Mr, Rotha, in choosing his title, might, in fact, have resisted irony and called 
his film “ The Disasters of Peace.” Avan Dent. 
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“TO INFORM THE YOUNG AND REMIND THE NOT-SO-YOUNG—AN EXTREMELY CLEVER, ENGAGING, AMUSING, 
“SCRAP BOOK FOR 1922 "—-A DOCUMENTARY FILM RECALLING LIFE TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO; A FLASH-BACK SHOWING THE TYPICAL OPEN-TOP LONDON BUS OF THE DAY. 
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WHEN HUDDERSFIELD BEAT PRESTON NORTH END IN THE LAST CUP FINAL TO BE HELD 
“SCRAP BOOK FOR 1922,"" SHOWING THE KING 
(THEN DUKE OF YORK) SHAKING HANDS WITH THE PLAYERS. 

Mr. Alan Dent discusses three documentary films in his oye on this page, one of them, 
“Scrap Book for 1922"’—the year was chosen een Se he reason that it is “a quarter 

of a century ago,”"—has been written ne produced by 
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FROM THE CARIBBEAN TO THE ARCTIC. 


ERMAN ARCINIEGAS was for some time Colombian Vice-Consul in London, To-day 
he is Minister of National Education of the Republic of Colombia. He is also a 
writer, and although English editions of two of his works were published here during the 
war,,he is, as yet, little known in this country. Now, however, he has done something 
that should remedy that defect : he has written a book with a sea for heroine. As that 
sea.is the Caribbean, the book is rich and romantic, colourful and almost swashbuckling 
in much it has to say. It could scarcely be otherwise, for to tell the story of the Caribbean 
Sea is to tell of clashing empires and covetous nations, of navigators and adventurers, of 
pirates and pioneers. Great names abound: Columbus, Cortés, Drake, Ralegh, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, Bolivar, de Lesseps and a host of others. While telling his tale racily, 
German Arciniegas does so with a wealth of historical detail in ‘“‘ Caribbean : Sea of the 
New World ’’ (Cassell; 21s.). If the sixteenth century was the Golden Age for Spain and 
France and England, it was also the heyday of the adventurers, a time in which all that 
was great in Europe was, in one way or another, linked to the focal adventure of the Carib- 
bean. Says the writer: ‘‘ The Caribbean, in the sixteenth century, was like a gaming 
table, where the crowns of the kings of Europe were the stakes and the pirates rolled the 
dice. It was there that English sailors attained their flag-rank.” From that beginning 
the long, dramatic history unrolls down the centuries to the day when, fully in keeping 
with all that has gone before, the intrigue of the Panama Canal is played on the stage of 
international politics. German Arciniegas makes full use of the wealth of material to hand, 
with the result that we have a most exciting and informative book. 

Many of the principal characters who play 
a part in the thrilling drama of the Carib- 
bean have also a place in the somewhat quieter 
but no less gripping story of Canada. Again 
it was Francis I., King of France, who 
showed his active interest in America by 
sending the Italian corsair, Giovanni da 
Verazzano, to sail up the coast of North America 
and claim the land as Nova Francia for the 
French King; to be followed by Jacques 
Cartier, the Breton of St. Malo, who, in July 
1534, formally laid claim to the whole of this 
great new land of Canada by erecting a huge 
cross, 30 ft. high, at the mouth of Gaspé 
Harbour. Donald G. Creighton, Associate 
Professor of History at the University of 
Toronto, tells the story of Canada down to 
the outbreak of the Second World War in 
“ Dominion of the North ’’ (Robert Hale ; 15s.). 
Here is history that all may read and enjoy. 
The high-lights and the great names stand out 
in due proportion ; and, what far too few people 
in the Motherland have hitherto been shown, 
the political and economic development of the 
country is clearly presented. Professor 
Creighton says he wrote his book because there 
are extremely few general histories of Canada 
and because the historical research of the past 
twenty-five years now makes possible a work 
of this particular character. The last war 
bound the Dominion even closer to the Mother 
Country than she was when the King and 
Queen visited Canada in the early summer of 1939. 
And that not only in the political sphere, for to-day 
many a Canadian family is linked to an English 
home whence a young bride went with her Canadian 
husband. So it is good to have an authoritative 
work to explain the Dominion in its many com- 
plexities and to show its peculiar relationships with 
England on the one hand and the United States 
on the other. 

Professor Creighton has much to say of the North- 
West Territories—that romantic land of trappers 
and traders, of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
** Mounties.”” But although attention was focused 
on’ these lands many years ago, it is only of late 
that their importance has been realised generally. In 
“Canada Moves North ’’ (Hurst and Blackett ; 21s.), 
Richard Finnie, a Northerner by birth and an 
explorer and student of the Canadian Arctic and 
sub-Arctic since 1924, draws aside the veil and 
reveals this vast hinterland of 100 square miles in 
its true perspective of history, present status and 
future potentialities. Canada’s destiny is a northern 
one, and the North-West Territories constitute a 
region of incalculable natural resources about which 
we have little more than the vaguest conception. 
So here is an excellent companion volume to 
Creighton’s history. 

The Elizabethan age crops up in the most 
unexpected places. It was in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when Drake and Ralegh were busy in the Caribbean 
and elsewhere, that the title of “‘ architect” first 
came into general use. ~-Previous to that the 
mediaval architect in England was usually spoken 
of as “ Master.” That must not be confused, 
however, with such personages as the master- 
mason or master-carpenter, though usually the “ Master” had risen from the ranks 
of the master-masons, because the most important part of a medieval building was the 
masonry. Martin S. Briggs adds much human interest of this nature to his admirable 
contribution to the Home University Library. “ Architecture'’ (Oxford University 
Press ; 5s.) has been designed to replace Professor W. R. Lethaby’s book on the subject, 
written over thirty-five years ago, when architecture had an archzological basis. It is a 
worthy successor, for though Mr. Briggs gives proportionate attention to primitive building 
and the early civilisations, he concentrates largely upon the post-classical styles and their 
derivations and comes down to such modern aspects as the Liverpool and Guildford 
cathedrals, the Senate House of London University and, in America, the wayward genius 
of Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Sir Ambrose Heal, F.S.A., makes a valuable contribution to social a with his hand- 
some volume, “‘ The Signboards of Old London Shops "’ (Batsford ; £3 3s.). What is more, 
he makes one wish that to-day’s shopkeepers could again emulate the innkeeper and 
brighten every business thoroughfare with the colourful signs displayed by their forbears 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is true we can still come across a barber’s 
pole, a pawnbroker’s three Golden Balls and a chemist’s pestle and mortar: but these are 
emblems rather than signs. We have to fall back upon trade cards and bill-heads to dis- 
cover what those old signs looked like, and it is from his collection of these that Sir Ambrose 
Heal has compiled this most interesting cross-section of the traders of old London. The 
examples illustrated are amazing in their diversity, and the reproductions from old prints, 
showing thoroughfares with the signboards hanging over the shops, indicate how gay a 
street could be W. R. Catvert. 
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via New York, San Francisco and Hawaii ! 








A FASCINATING Clipper service now operates to Australia and New 
Zealand—via New York, San Francisco and Hawaii! Travelling 
through the smooth upper air, you can today enjoy the unique 
experience of looking down on the world’s weather. Four-engined 
Clippers offer you the luxury of a special “Sleeperette”’ service the 
whole way across the Pacific. You have the further advantage of 
being able, if you wish, to break your journey in the U.S.A. or 
Hawaii. Flying time is three and a half days for the whole 
journey: to Australia twice-weekly, once-weekly to New Zealand. 
* 
For information consult your travel agent, or our office, Arlington 


House, Arlington Street, Piccadilly, S.W.1 (REGent 7292). For 
Clipper Cargo, 50 Pall Mall, S.W.A (WHitehall 3311). 


““Go by Flying Clipper when you go” 
FAN AMERICAN Worlp AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying Cihppers 
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VANDEN’ PLAS. (ENGLAND). 1923, LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS, KINGSBURY, LONDON, N.W.9. 


Telephone . ‘(COLINDALE 6171-2. 
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Good heavens!” exclaimed the 
customer, “‘what is that I see floating 
through the air — so handsome, so 
colourful, so desirable? ” 


“Oh, that, Sir? ” said the outfitter, 
“ That’s a mirage.” 


“ But, great coupons!” cried the 
fascinated customer, “those are 
‘ Viyella’ Pyjamas! Look at the 
engaging pattern! Look at that dis- 
tinctive design! Why, I can almost 
feel that unmistakable ‘ Viyella’ 
texture! It can’t be a mirage — it 
must be real!” 

“ It can, and it mustn’t,” replied the 
outfitter sadly. “‘ Because you see, 
there are no ‘ Viyella’’ Pyjamas yet. 
The mirage which has so moved you, 





Sir, is one which is becoming in- 
creasingly common among gentle- 
men who yearn sincerely for the 
return of ‘ Viyella’. It is diagnosed 
as Wishful Thought-Projection.” 


** And is there no cure for it? ” 


“Only the reappearance of ‘Viyella,” 
said the outfitter, wistfully. 





When we can make them 
again your retailer will 
be the first to tell you. 
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HENRY FORD DIDN'T LIKE Pu Ford was the first 


to his father and mother man to make a light-weight motor-car. He didn’t see the use in pushing a lot of 
unnecessary weight around. He realised that if he could reduce the power of gravity (& for 
“My dearest People,—I have hadagreat The discrimination of a . ‘ " ie 
piece of news. There has been offered for writer is reflected in the short) he’d be on to a good iy. To-day, if only manufacturers would — it, we 
Treasure Island—how much do you sup- quality of his writing-paper. have forged a fine weapon against the power of & —we have a range of light alloys 
pose? A hundred pounds, all alive,O! A : developed by H.D.A. that make for extreme lightness without loss of strength. Next time 
huridred jingling, tingling, golden, minted 7/4 # why the crafts- . 
quid. Is not this wonderful? ... it does ™anship which goes to the you have a production problem . . . 
look as if I should support myself without making of Basildon Bond x 3 G a 
trouble in the future. is so important. 
* Your loving and ecstatic son, * 


TREESURE EILAAN ” — make light work a with DUTY 
; g BRITAIN’S MOST 
Bu etches Lor Sen ; HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS. ALLOYS 


‘ | INGOTS, BILLETS, FORGINGS, CASTINGS & EXTRUSIONS IN *‘ HIDUMINIUM’ ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 
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KERFOOTS 
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THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd, 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 


‘i 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES ¢ A, 
OVERSEAS WINCETTES~ DRESS GOODS ° 
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RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTD: SALFORD 6-LANCS 
wo mt 314 Regent Street tendon +» WI 
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SHIRTINGS - FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT’ ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices ‘“‘In Boad™ for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 
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WHY GO ON wearing yourself out, trying to keep your 
carpets and the rest of your home clean by old- 
fashioned methods, when you can have the latest | 
type of Hoover to do the job properly ? The | 
Hoover is the World’s Best Cleaner, and in the | 
latest post-war models quality and efficiency 
are higher than ever before. Supplies are | 
limited, so for early delivery see your 
Authorised Hoover Dealer now. There is 
a Hoover Cleaner for every size and 


~ eae os " . - | ’ 
i of home Prices from £ 10.10.0 to ul ool from Scottish *Blackface” sheen 2oes into the 
£21.0.0 plus purchase tax. ; 





— a world’s finest carpets. By protecting the quality of the wool. right 

| CLEANING TOOLS 

| NOW AVAILABLE 

FOR STANDARD AND 
JUNIOR MODELS | 


-see your Authorised Hoover Dealer 


from sheep to carpet.in our own factories and by adapting the 


traditionsof the Old Kilmarnech weavers to the speed of modern 


machines we brought fine carpets within the reach of everyone. 
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STOPPED—-FOR REPAIRS 


Water can bea major nuisance to industry, for it may cause 





aa / \\ scale deposits or corrosion, which reduce efficiency in 
iH | heating and cooling systems or block the main supply. 
| \ | The introduction of minute quantities of “* Calgon ™ PATIENCE Bi KSEBAS TS 
: | | (sodium metaphosphate) into industrial water systems is tine 5 Govelepenes in came of 
now a recognised way of preventing scale formation, corrosion, CARE 
and the troubles which follow in their wake. . . 2. 26 « -« " ale rs 
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CWITHS CLOCKS ee 
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